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THE ROGERENES 
ELLEN STARR BRINTON 


N a wooded hill above Mystic, Connecticut, live the 

remnants of a little-known religious sect called the 
Rogerenes, or sometimes Rogerene Quakers. Isolated, obscure, 
and now almost forgotten and lost to history, they can never- 
theless claim a record of having made a definite impression 
on New England life for some two and a half centuries. 

To worldly neighbors the local adherents are a “queer 
bunch” of religious fanatics living by themselves, with un- 
pretentious farms and uninteresting houses. To the scattered 
descendants of the original community it is an inherited privi- 
lege to declare “I am a Rogerene,” even though they may live 
three thousand miles from Mystic and have belonged for two 
generations to a conventional church group like the Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, Baptists, or even Latter-Day Saints. 

Always the declaration is made with a pride tinged with 
both awe and solemnity. To be a Rogerene in 1690 meant 
bitter persecution for believing in individual freedom and 
unconventionality in church practices—especially on the Sab- 
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bath. To be a Rogerene in 1942 means personal responsibil- 
ity, that all the patterns of family life, all the standards of 
religious morality, all one’s own practices in everyday living 
are on the traditional high level of honesty, justice, and love 
for one’s fellow men that have been upheld by forebears for 
the past ten generations. 

No one, even in this day, lightly claims affiliation with the 
Rogerene group. The past, with its insistence on freedom of 
worship, useful education, and indifference to material goods 
and worldly possessions, cannot be assumed casually. Through- 
out the Rogerene line there will be found more teachers than 
bankers, more farmers than merchants, more housewives than 
social lights; plenty of inventors, craftsmen, mechanical gen- 
iuses, and writers, but no idle sportsmen, dancers, and prize- 
fighters. True, there will be found records of eccentrics and 
also an unfortunate number of real “mental cases,” for there 
was much community intermarriage, and the line between 
insanity and genius is sometimes very thin. But a statement 
of a modern Rogerene genealogist is of interest on this point: 
“I visited ninety-nine cousins in Texas and one hundred and 
five in California, all descendants of the Mystic Rogerene 
community, and found all of them useful, upright citizens, 
a credit to their heritage, and not a black sheep among them.” 

Who are these people? 

They are descendants of James Rogers, who settled in 
southern Connecticut about 1640, and of other persons who 
became followers of his son John, who led an opposition 
movement against the established church in New England. 
Printed matter about them is scanty. Most of their own writ- 
ings have been in defense of their religious views and in con- 
tradiction of the statements of their enemies. The editions of 
these works were small. The books were read and reread to 
bits by the believers, or destroyed by those who did not like 
them. “To be burnt by the common hangman near the whip- 
ping post in Boston” was the verdict of the provincial legis- 
lature in 1705 regarding two of the early writings of John 
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Rogers and his son.’ Of the forty-four titles so far definitely 
identified, some have entirely disappeared. Of the remaining 
copies of some titles, only a few have all the pages and the 
title cover.” ‘ 

Various books of New England history have told the story of 
the Rogerenes from different angles and with varying impli- 
cations, but most of them distinctly unfriendly. Newspapers 
found the Rogerenes an intriguing subject for exciting and 
sensational stories, and every few years would retell the old 
legends and add a few new ones, thus perpetuating the popu- 
lar tradition that the sect practised and advocated unlawful 
and immoral acts. 

One of the first persons to take some sympathetic interest 
in the sect was Joseph Jenks, deputy governor of Rhode 
Island, who in 1726 issued and had circulated through New 
England a quantity of small handbills condemning the act of 
a magistrate of Norwich, Connecticut, who arrested and se- 
verely whipped a group of men and women Rogerenes on the 
public highway for journeying on the Sabbath to a religious 
meeting at a distant town. In 1865 John A. Bolles, a descen- 
dant of several of the early Rogerene converts and compiler 
of a family history, The Genealogy of the Bolles Family, col- 
lected all the old Rogerene books he could find and quoted 
from them at length, especially the parts telling of the early 
persecution. These books were inherited by a relative, H. 
Eugene Bolles, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, and he added a 
considerable number of other rare titles. A list of the holdings 
of H. Eugene Bolles appears in The Rogerenes, an interesting 
history of the sect written by John R. Bolles and Anna Bolles 
Williams and privately published in 1904. So far as can be 


1 See Evans, American Bibliography, #1233. He quotes from Provincial 
Records, Sprague’s “Annals,” I, 148: “The Legislature in December 1705, or- 
dered two pamphlets sent them by John Rogers and John Rogers junior, to 
be burnt by the common hangman, near the whipping post in Boston.” 

2 A complete “Checklist of Books by and about the Rogerenes,” by Ellen 
Starr Brinton, is in preparation for printing. 
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learned now, this precious collection of Rogerene books, 
which was started in 1865, passed through various hands, was 
finally willed to the New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety, and is now in the custody of the American Antiquarian 
Society, at Worcester. 


THe Story OF THE ROGERENES 


In the early records of the colony of Connecticut appears 
the name of James Rogers, landowner, miller, and baker, 
living first at New Haven, then at Stratford, Saybrook, and 
Milford, and finally settling about 1656, on the inducement 
of Governor Winthrop, at New London, where he occupied 
a large tract of land on the west side of the “Great River,” 
now known as the Thames. He became an important citi- 
zen—not only the principal business man but, next to the 
Governor, the richest man in the colony. His family took part 
in all the social affairs of the community. His children were 
well educated and given all the advantages that wealth could 
bring at that period. The eldest son, Samuel, continued with 
his father’s business and took charge of the large bakery op- 
erated by the family. The second son, Joseph, inclined to the 
life of a country gentleman. James Jr. leaned to the sea and 
became master of a ship sailing to European ports, as well 
as operating a tannery and a cooperage on shore. Jonathan's 
name appears on various records as a supporter of the new 
religious movement of which his family became leaders. The 
youngest son, John, was the scholar of the family. 

In 1670 John Rogers married Elizabeth, daughter of Mat- 
thew Griswold and granddaughter of Henry Wolcott, both 
men of prominence in the colony, and men whose descendants 
still play a leading part in New England affairs. The marriage 
settlements by the Rogers and Griswold parents were gen- 
erous enough to establish the couple in a new and comfortable 
farmhouse overlooking the Great River (the living room, it 
is said, was twenty feet square) and to stock the place amply 
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with provisions, furniture, and cattle. There were plenty of 
servants to take care of the farm, and John had time to con- 
tinue in business with his father and also to carry on some 
other interests. One of these was to meet with a group of Bible 
students at Newport and to study the Scriptures. As a result, 
John and his wife and children withdrew about 1674 from the 
Congregational Church of New London, of which they had 
been active members, and attached themselves to the Baptist 
Church at Newport. 

The group at Newport grew, and other members of the 
Rogers family became interested. They started a little church 
near New London and made John Rogers their pastor. The 
members came to the conclusion that many practices of the 
state church of that time had no scriptural foundation. Specifi- 
cally, they protested against the power of the church leaders 
and resented the special wig and clerical clothes they wore, 
and the forced payment of church taxes. They denounced 
sprinkling and infant baptism. They declared that the correct 
Sabbath was the seventh day of the week and not the first, 
and would recognize no other. 

All of this caused great excitement in the community. The 
Griswold family was especially disturbed, and after much 
dissension and, finally, legal proceedings, Elizabeth Rogers 
was persuaded to leave her husband and return to her father’s 
home. The children later returned to their father, however, 
and became active participants in the new faith. 

By 1677 the group had come to be known as the Rogerenes, 
with John Rogers as the pastor of the “Rogerene Church.” 
In order to conform more closely to the New Testament 
teachings and to the belief of certain religious leaders of past 
ages that clergymen and ministers should be self-supporting, 
John Rogers took up the handicraft of shoemaking and at 
the same time continued with all his other business activities.* 


8 There is a record of his building a ship in 1678, at a cost of £4,640. 
See John R. Bolles and Anna Bolles Williams, The Rogerenes (Boston, 1904), 
139. 
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Records show that in succeeding generations his followers 
continued the same plan of developing both the mind and 
the hands, and the best known Rogerene leaders in church 
or intellectual matters—John Jr., John grd, John Bolles, 
Timothy Waterous, Jonathan Whipple—were also skilled and 
successful craftsmen—weavers, millers, builders, inventors. 

Just when these people became known as Rogerene Quak- 
ers, a title which is widely used until this day, is not clear.* 
Apparently they were influenced by members of the Society 
of Friends traveling through New England during that 
period, who were likewise being severely punished for their 
dissenting views. William Edmundson, an Irish Quaker who 
made his second trip to America in 1675, writes in his Journal 
of a visit he made to some Baptists who lived about five miles 
from New London and who kept the seventh day of the week 
as the Sabbath. John Rogers was not present, but he and 
Edmundson met a few days later in Hartford and had a long 
talk. The meeting seems to have had a profound effect, for 
in a few years the first day of the week was again recognized 
as the Sabbath and the Rogerene Quakers held more and 
more to the beliefs of the Society of Friends. They discarded 
elaborate forms of address and oaths, used a plain form of 
costume for both men and women, and even resented the 
ancient but heathen names of the days and months. They 
questioned many of the crude medical practices of the time, 
and put their faith instead in clean living, good nursing, 
home-made potions, and prayer. They advocated and practised 
non-violence in their daily lives, and consistently opposed war 
and military training. 

John Rogers had at least one more contact with the Friends. 
In 1703 he visited Samuel Bownas, a traveling English Quak- 
er who was detained in jail on a false accusation at Hamp- 
stead, Long Island; and their long conversation, which in- 


4 Anyone going to Mystic, Connecticut, to find the Rogerenes will be 
directed to see “the Quakers,” living in Quakertown, on Quakertown Road. 
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cludes some description of the Rogerene Quakers and their 
trials, is narrated in the Bownas Journal. “Young people are 
trained in knowledge and study the Scriptures. Women gifted 
by the Spirit are encouraged to take part in their meetings. 
They bore a noble testimony against fighting, swearing, vain 
compliments and the superstitious observations of days.” Not 
long after this meeting with Samuel Bownas, John Rogers 
wrote his book, An Epistle to the Church Called Quakers. 
In it he agrees with many of the principles of Friends but 
argues against setting aside such express “commands” as the 
ceremony of water-baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

John Rogers died October 17, 1721, at the age of seventy- 
three. It was a tragic end, for he was stricken with smallpox 
after a pastoral visit to Boston, where the fever was raging on 
a wide scale. When taken ill, he was visiting relatives in an 
isolated neighborhood and staying in a large house with 
thirteen others. When the Governor and the civil authorities 
heard of his being ill, they sent armed men who drove away 
all his friends and relatives and put a strict quarantine around 
the whole place, creating so much restriction that the sick did 
not have even the proper nursing. John Rogers, a daughter- 
in-law, and a grandson died before the disease spent its force, 
and the large bill for official nurses, guards, provisions, and 
medicines was passed over for payment to his son, John 
Rogers Jr. 

Probably the authorities considered that they were protect- 
ing the neighborhood from infectious disease which might be 
carried by religious fanatics who did not even recognize the 
infallibility of the medical profession. But the Rogerene 
Quakers accepted this trial as they did all the imprisonments,5 
fines, melted tar poured over their bodies, and other indigni- 
ties which they suffered. They consistently practised their 
belief in abstention from violence. 


5 From the court records it would seem that John Rogers Sr. spent more 
than one third of his life in prison. 
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The history of New England in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries is filled with church conflicts of 
many kinds. Any deviation from the proclaimed laws of the 
ruling church was severely punished. The divorce of Eliza- 
beth Rogers from her husband was in itself a procedure of 
enormous consequence, for what might now be passed over as 
incompatibility was at that period made into a heinous crime, 
the exact nature of which was never disclosed. Gurdon 
Saltonstall, pastor of the New London church, who later 
became governor of the Connecticut colony, led the opposi- 
tion to John Rogers and during all his years continued a 
bitter and unrelenting enemy. Peace came with the death of 
Saltonstall in 1724, and for forty years there appear no court 
records against any of the Rogerene group. 

There was no break, however, in the Rogerene faith and 
practices. Contemporary reports and personal writings, 
notably The Hempstead Diary,’ tell of the unwavering man- 
ner in which they refused to pay church rates, regardless of 
excessive property confiscations, and of their going any re- 
quired distance to attend a religious meeting, regardless of 
rules prohibiting travel on the Sabbath. They continued to be 
substantial citizens, and their sons and daughters were sought 
in marriage by desirable young persons of the best families of 
New London without thought of religious barriers. 

During this period two events of interest occurred. A group 
of Rogerenes led by John Culver and his family moved to 
New Jersey to found another colony. They first settled in 
Morris County, near Schooley’s Mountain; and in the borough 
of Arlington, New Jersey, there is still a Lake Rogerene. The 
migration continued to southern Jersey, and there a Roger- 
ene by the name of Weair founded a settlement still known 


6 The Hempstead Diary, a chronological journal kept by Joshua Hemp- 
stead of New London (1678-1758), is the source of much of the available 
information about people and events in that section of Connecticut during 
the years 1711-1758. It was published as a book in 1901 by the New London 
Historical Society. 
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as Waretown. Somehow knowledge of this peaceful Christian 
group in New Jersey came to the attention of another reli- 
gious group in Pennsylvania, the Ephrata community, of 
German origin, which likewise believed in simple living and 
healing by good nursing and prayer rather than using potions 
and drugs. A pilgrimage by some of the Ephrata brethren in 
1744 to both the New Jersey and the Connecticut colonies 
of Rogerenes is described in The History of the German Sec- 
tarians of Pennsylvania, by Julius F. Sachse.’ Ebenezer Bolles, 
one of the wealthiest and most active merchants of New Lon- 
don, who entertained the four Ephrata travelers during their 
extended visit, was described in the Ephrata Chronicon as 
“a blessed, virtuous man.” According to Sachse, 


the presence of the Ephrata men with their good sense and sound 
judgment and appeals for peace and order went far to allay the 
excitement which then rent the peace of New London and other 
Connecticut towns....When time for departure arrived pas- 
sage was engaged and paid for them to New York and large groups 
of all denominations accompanied them to the wharf, with so 
many gifts and presents they were richer than when they left. 
Communication was kept up between Ephrata and New London 
for many years and the death of Ebenezer Bolles by poison ivy 
in July 1762 is entered in the Ephrata Chronicon. 


Following the death of John Rogers 2nd in 1753, the leaders 
seem to have been John Walterhouse,’ John Bolles, and Sam- 
uel Whipple—all sturdy, prosperous, upright citizens. Their 
children became distinguished equally in learning, in busi- 
ness, and in religious fervor. Before 1730 John Bolles came 
to the conclusion that slavery was not in accordance with the 
teachings of the New Testament, and he formally freed his 
slaves. Copies of the manumission papers are preserved among 
the town records of New London. 


7 Published at Philadelphia in 1899. 
8 On the earliest records this name was spelled thus. “Waterhouse” be- 
came contracted to “Waterous,” and now the usual spelling is “Watrous.” 
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Persecution of the Rogerenes broke out again in Connecti- 
cut about 1760, and under the leadership of Reverend Mather 
Byles Jr., pastor of the New London Congregational Church 
from 1764 to 1766, it became particularly intense. Women as 
well as men were fined or imprisoned or whipped severely for 
the slightest infringement of the strict church laws, mostly 
regarding activities prohibited on the Sabbath. Maintaining 
that civil government had no right to dictate in matters of 
conscience, they refused to conform to the rules, some of 
which seemed to them to be more of the nature of heathen 
idolatry than of the religion instituted by Jesus Christ. Some 
of the particulars of the various cruelties practised on them 
may be seen in a small pamphlet written by John Rogers grd, 
A Looking Glass for the Presbyterians of New London (1767). 
When conditions grew unbearable, the Rogerenes would at- 
tend the church services of their opponents, the men keeping 
on their broad-brimmed beaver hats and the women quietly 
sitting on the benches, sewing or knitting at some small piece 
of material. This they did as a protest against the edicts of the 
church “making an idol of the Sabbath.” But most of their 
energies were spent on besieging Mr. Byles at every possible 
opportunity. They went directly to the Meeting House on 
Sunday and sat plainly in his sight; on weekdays they stood 
or sat in front of his house. Finally, after two months of such 
silent protest (picketing, it would be called by modern radi- 
cals), Mr. Byles, getting more and more nervous, suddenly 
passed his resignation to his congregation and departed for 
what he professed was a better position in Boston.° 

During the difficult period of the early eighteenth century, 
leaders of the Rogerene Quakers purchased great tracts of land 


® In a footnote on page 19 of his book James Rogers of New London, 
Connecticut, and His Descendants, James Swift Rogers says: “The heroism 
of the Rogerenes in carrying on this countermove for so long a period, in 
the face of merciless mobbings and lynchings on the side of the Church party, 
and their utter refrainment from the slightest show of physical resistance or 
self-defense in return, are unparalleled in New England history.” 
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in the hills east of New London, near what are now the towns 
of Groton and Mystic. Samuel Whipple bought 1000 acres in 
1712, and erected iron and saw mills. The Rogerenes started 
to remove from the contentious atmosphere around New 
London and form their own separate neighborhood, which 
became known as Quakertown. 

During the early colonial years each family had its burying 
place, and the Rogers family used a large plot on their farm 
along the bank of the Great River. With the removal from 
New London a new cemetery site was selected." Sarah Water- 
house, daughter of John Waterhouse, is supposed to have 
been the first person buried there, about 1740. No formal 
engraved stones were ever used, and there were no family 
plots. Burial took place in rows, in. sequence according to 
chance of time, and a record was kept on a paper chart. This 
written record has now disappeared, the forest has closed in, 
and there is little trace of the plot except some upright field 
stones and one huge boulder erected some years ago by Jabez 
Watrous™ of Old Mystic. This bears the inscription “Roger- 
ene Cemetery 1740.”” The last person buried here was Esther 
Watrous, daughter of Zephaniah and Sarah Watrous, who 
died in 1903. Her stone bears simply the marking “E W.” 

Events leading up to the American Revolution distracted 
the Rogerenes’ opponents, and also the liberal tendencies of 
the age tended to broaden the view of the public on ecclesias- 
tical matters. Some of the Rogerene Quakers joined the co- 
lonial armies, but mostly they stayed quietly in their home 
community. 


10 This was located on a road parallel to Quakertown Road, about one 
mile north of Burnetts’ Corners. 

11 Jabez Watrous, 1830-1925, was a grandson of Timothy Waterous, author 
of The Battle Axe, 1811. Jabez was long the cashier of the little community 
bank at Old Mystic, at the “head of the River.” He lived alone on a small 
farm about three miles out on the Meeting House Road and walked back 
and forth to work. His hobby was collecting historic records of the Rogerene 
community, but at his death they disappeared and none can now be found. 
Fortunately, Dr. McGuigan copied some of these by hand, including the burial 
records of the old Rogerene cemetery. 
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Before the War of 1812 the question of military training 
was given particular attention, and when fines were imposed 
by the authorities for non-participation in training-bands, 
Alexander Rogers, son of John Rogers 2nd, issued a petition 
claiming exemption on grounds of conscientious scruples. 
In 1811 Timothy Waterous, son of John Waterhouse, wrote a 
satire on war and an argument for peace called The Battle 
Axe. Since no printer could be found willing to publish such 
debatable material, the Waterous family built a printing press 
and issued four hundred copies of the pamphlet for public 
distribution. This was reprinted in 1841 through subscrip- 
tions raised by friends and relatives of the author. 

By 1815 the group of Rogerene Quakers in Quakertown 
was so great that the largest house could no longer accommo- 
date the meetings. A great gale in September of that year 
blew down quantities of large trees, and the community 
erected a sawmill and used these to build a meetinghouse, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Rogerene cemetery. It 
was constructed of wood, with many-paned windows, a steep 
shingled roof, and many gables. The first floor was intend- 
ed as a dwelling for the Rogerene leader, and the upper 
floor as a meeting room for religious services. Here the wed- 
ding ceremonies"? were performed, and also the annual cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. Zephaniah Waterous, son of 
Timothy, and his family and succeeding generations lived in 
the house until it burned in the 1930's. 


12 While the majority of the Rogerene marriages are said to have been 
performed by the conventional church or civil authorities, many weddings 
also took place in the Rogerene meetinghouses, following a ceremony similar 
to that long used by the Society of Friends. In this the bride and groom repeat 
a stated form. The statement is engrossed on parchment and signed by the 
witnesses present. Copies from some of the Rogerene wedding certificates have 
been preserved, but no originals can now be located. 

So far as can be learned, no chronological history of the Rogerene Church 
now exists, and there has been some question as to whether the group was 
ever systematic enough to keep regular written records such as are known 
among other groups and especially the Society of Friends. The one person 
of recent time interested in past Rogerene history and the one who might 
have had the answer to some of our present questions was Jabez Watrous. 
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Many community activities took place around this building 
during the early nineteenth century. Some of the Rogerenes 
seem to have had unusual mechanical ability, which was 
exhibited in different ways. Here is said to have been devised 
the first coffee mill and also the first machine for making nails. 
A large spring was used to run a series of spinning wheels, 
and fine linen thread and handsome table linen were made 
by women of the neighborhood.” 

The Western fever struck Quakertown in the decades from 
1840 to 1860, and affected the community as it did many 
other sections of the East. The enthusiastic reports of the first 
few adventurers who saw the great unpopulated areas beyond 
the Mississippi fired the home folks. Whole families gathered 
their movable possessions together and went west in ox carts, 
taking up land first in Iowa and later spreading into Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and the Northwest Territory. Today many of 
the individual descendants still describe themselves as Roger- 
enes, but so far as is known there are no organized church 
groups. 

While this great trek undoubtedly weakened the Quaker- 
town community, there were still both numbers and strength 
remaining in the post-Civil War days to initiate and promote 
activities of far-reaching importance. A new meetinghouse 
was needed, something more in keeping with current patterns, 
and a vigorous group of young people raised the money to 
build a simple rectangular building with movable, uncush- 
ioned wooden benches. The singing school, the Shakespeare 
Society, and other neighborhood groups met here regularly, 
and in the fall this was the center for the Quakertown Fair, an 
event which drew visitors from towns far and near. A tent in 
the woods near by sheltered the livestock, but women’s hand- 


13 For some years before the 1860's, making wire sieves was a local industry 
in Quakertown. The women wove the fine wire thread on their looms, and 
the men made the wooden hoops. It is also asserted that the first mechanical 
washing machine was designed and marketed at Quakertown in the 1890's. 
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work and small farm articles Were spread over the meeting 
house. 

With the new meetinghouse (actually it was termed “Quak- 
ertown Hall” in contrast to the “Old Meeting House,” 
further away and still held in veneration by all the local 
inhabitants) there was need for a new cemetery, and in a new 
plot, selected a little distance away, along the same road, all 
of the Rogerene burials have taken place for the past two gen- 
erations. Conventional headstones mark most of the graves, 
and the family plots are well cared for. 

During the years preceding the Civil War the Quakertown 
group took an active part in antislavery agitation and for 
twenty years operated one of the stations of the underground 
railroad. 

One of the most noted leaders of the Rogerenes in later 
times was Jonathan Whipple (1794-1877). He attended 
school only briefly but by the help of his parents and his own 
ambition secured an education that enabled him to teach and 
direct a school of seventy neighborhood pupils. His main 
occupation was stonemasonry and building, but this ‘was 
merely the means by which he might gain opportunity to 
carry on his various philanthropic activities. He wrote exten- 
sively for different papers in favor of temperance, the aboli- 

ion of slavery, and peace. If sickness broke out he offered his 
service without charge wherever aid was needed, especially 
during a serious typhoid outbreak in 1820. His journal’4— 
the original of which is said still to be owned by members of 
the family—tells of the successive times when he was faced 
with the problem of taking part in military service or paying 
a fine. He did neither and apparently the authorities respect- 


14 Like many of the Rogerene papers, this journal cannot now be located. 
Fortunately, it was copied by hand by Dr. Clara McGuigan; and the Jane 
Addams Peace Collection of the Friends Historical Library, at Swarthmore 
College, has a microfilm copy of her handwritten manuscript. Four pages, 
covering some of Jonathan Whipple's experiences when he refused to pay 
the state military tax, are missing. 
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ed his views. He scrupulously lived out every day his belief 
of dealing justly with all men and relates in his journal in a 
most entertaining manner how he was able to do business with 
all kinds of difficult clients, never once using any other than a 
verbal agreement and never going to law to settle any diffi- 
culty. Having a young son who was entirely deaf and thus 
unable to talk, Jonathan Whipple bent every effort to help 
him, and eventually evolved a system of speech develop- 
ment that made him known far and wide. Other deaf pupils 
were brought to him, and the Whipple School for Oral Train- 
ing became a noted institution. Different members of the 
family carried on the work, the last superintendent being 
Jonathan Whipple’s grandniece, Dr. Clara M. Hammond 
McGuigan. Now the State of Connecticut has taken over the 
work and has erected a series of splendid new buildings near 
the village of Mystic. 

Among the close friends of Jonathan Whipple was Horace 
Mann. One evidence of their friendship is a lovely old mahog- 
any desk, with a sloping top, many compartments, and four 
drawers underneath, now in the possession of a Whipple rela- 
tive at Mystic. In a letter accompanying the gift, Mann wrote, 
“My children have given me another desk which I do not like 
so well and I want you to have this one.” 

Soon after the.close of the Civil War, Alfred H. Love, a 
young Friend and wool merchant of Philadelphia, helped to 
organize a peace society, which later became the United States 
section of the Universal Peace Union. Jonathan Whipple was 
on the executive committee and also served as the first presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Peace Society. A gathering of forty- 
three persons in August, 1868, in an attractive grove on a hill 
overlooking the Mystic River, was the beginning of a series 
of annual peace meetings that lasted for forty-one years. 
Some of the most noted speakers of the United States and 
Europe (William Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and others of equal fame) addressed the meet- 
ings, which were first held for one day and then for two and 
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three and even four days each year. The families of Groton 
and Quakertown opened their homes to the speakers and the 
guests, and the attenders lived in tents or cabins. For two 
years, 1872-1874, the Whipple family edited and printed at 
Mystic a paper called The Voice of Peace. This was then 
taken over by the Universal Peace Union and issued from 
Philadelphia under the title of The Bond of Peace and later 
The Peacemaker, until Mr. Love died in 1913. 

At first the annual meetings at Mystic were held in big 
tents, but the crowds increased to such an extent that need 
for permanent buildings was evident. By 1896 the Union 
owned the Peace Grove and had erected a “Peace Temple,” 
fifty by eighty feet in size, with an ell for administrative pur- 
poses and an auditorium seating over 1000 persons. On Aug- 
ust 28, 1896, it was dedicated by Thomas Packer of Mystic 
and the deeds of ownership, debt free, were turned over to 
Mr. Love. Reports of the ceremonies speak of a thousand 
teams entering the gate that morning, with a crowd estimated 
at 10,000 people. 

The Spanish War gave a severe setback to all peace activi- 
ties. Interest dwindled, contributions fell off, and the Peace 
Grove at Mystic was mortgaged to help pay for the program 
of the Union and the printing of the Peacemaker. Finally the 
property was sold; the present owner is Mrs. Carl Akeley, 
widow of the African explorer. 

The hurricane of 1938 repeated the damage of the historic 
September gale of 1815. Apparently the conformation of land 
and river at Mystic and Quakertown served to attract the full 
force of wind and water. The Peace Grove is now a tangle of 
splintered trees, and the Peace Pavilion is almost demolished. 
The farms along Quakertown Road lost heavily, and many 
houses and barns were completely wrecked. The white meet- 
inghouse which replaced the 1815 building collapsed in a 
heap of twisted beams and rafters and broken benches. 

The whole neighborhood now looks forlorn. Is this the 
result of the hurricane? Of poverty from too long continued 
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farming on rocky New England soil? Or of indifference to 
material matters and worldly possessions? Perhaps a combina- 
tion of all three. But the people still seem to reflect the shin- 
ing quality of their forefathers. Their voices are low and 
musical, their faces serene, peaceful, and smiling. There is 
not a word of complaint about weather, business, or politics. 
There is little remaining now of the Rogerene Quaker sect 
except this community and a similar one in California. Young 
people who grow up and depart for other sections find it 
expedient to become affiliated with local church bodies. Some 
say the group has served its purpose by struggling so valiantly 
for religious liberty when intolerance was rampant. 











THE OSGOODITES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KENNETH SCOTT 


N the town of Warner, on the river of the same name, some 
Regheen miles to the west of Concord, there was founded 
toward the beginning of the last century a strange sect known 
after its leader as the Osgoodites. 

The founder of this movement, Jacob Osgood, was born 
in South Hampton, New Hampshire, on March 16, 1777, the 
son of Philip Osgood by his third wife, the corpulent Mehit- 
able Flanders, daughter of a South Hampton farmer.’ At 
the age of twelve, Jacob was taken by his parents to War- 
ner, where he lived all his life. There, before he was twenty- 
one, he married Miriam Stevens, daughter of Jonathan Stev- 
ens of Sutton, and in 1812 built on his hundred-acre farm 
on the northern slope of the Mink Hills in upper Warner, 
known before 1815 as Bean’s Mills and subsequently as 
Waterloo, a low, unpainted house with ragged chimneys. 

In his autobiography, begun in 1820 in the Hopkinton 
jail and continued into the year 1827, Jacob wrote, “I then 
took to the art of singing and became master of the art... . 
All the comfort I took at this time was in singing. I then 
went on very wickedly and very graciously, being constantly 
at meeting on the Sabbath days, full of Pharisee works.” ? 
He was referring to the fact that he sang, as did his wife, 
in the choir of the Congregational Church in Warner.’ Ac- 


1 Frederick Myron Colby, “Rambles about a Country Town,” Granite 
Monthly, xiv (April, 1892), 105 (hereinafter cited as “Colby”). Henry Bamford 
Parkes, in his article on Jacob Osgood in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, states that Philip married in succession the Flanders sisters, Elizabeth, 
Appia, and Mehitable, and that Jacob was probably the son of Mehitable. 

2 This brief autobiography was first published as The Christian Experi- 
ence of Jacob Osgood (Warner, 1867) and then republished, with additional 
data, by Charles H. Colby under the title The Life and Christian Experience 
of Jacob Osgood with Hymns and Spiritual Songs (Warner, 1873; hereinafter 
cited as “Life’’). 

8% Walter Harriman, The History of Warner (Concord, 1879), 502. 
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cording to his autobiography, he was “very zealous after the 
world,” but became greatly moved by attending the funeral 
of a woman of about his own age. Thereupon, as he puts it, 
the Devil preached Calvinism and Universalism to him, but 
he knew they could not be true. 

Next, he writes, God called upon him to warn the wicked 
to flee from the wrath to come, yet for some three years he 
did not do God’s bidding but became a “Pharisee, strict to 
the meeting-house.”” Finally, however, on a Sunday in Octo- 
ber, 1805, he arose in the Congregational Church and began 
to speak, “but,” he adds, “they soon began to stamp and rap,” 
and Jacob left that church for good and joined the Free-Will 
Baptists. There, too, unfortunately, the elders presently began 
to find fault with his testimony. He therefore founded his own 
sect, and, as he expresses it, “God led me out of town meetings 
and trainings, but the churches were all in them, believing 
in politic religion, fighting and killing one another.” 

His first convert was Thomas Hackett of Warner, and for 
a time these two labored together. “But,”” Jacob writes sadly, 
“Brother Hackett did not humble himself enough, but he 
fell away and went into the world, and went to drinking rum 
and smoking cigars, and so remained until the day of his 
death.” 

Undaunted by the backsliding of Brother Hackett, Jacob 
toiled diligently and at one time had forty to fifty followers 
in Warner, about thirty families in Canterbury, under the 
leadership of Josiah Haynes, and other disciples in Sutton, 
Bradford, Gilford, Gilmanton, South Hampton, Newtown, 
Amesbury Mills, and Newbury-Byfield.* 

The path which Jacob Osgood chose was no easy one, tor, 
as he writes, “persecution came hot against the church in 
Warner. Even my own relations would turn me out of doors.” 
To make matters worse, he was opposed by his own wife, 
who, according to Charles H. Colby in his life of Jacob, 


4 Colby, 108, and Parkes. 
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warred against him seven years, as long as the American war, 
until the Devil had fired away all his ammunition. At last she 
fell under the mighty hand of God. One night, as they lay in 
bed, she began to cry out, saying that she should go to hell. And 
she was converted to God and became a strength to him in the 
gospel. 


For the most part the Osgoodites were simple, honest folk 
with little education; but some persons of talent joined the 
sect, among them Charles H. Colby and Nehemiah Ordway, 
chief poet of the movement and the father of the Honorable 
N. G. Ordway.® Their beliefs were such as to bring them 
into conflict with the State, the clergy, and their neighbors. 
In his autobiography Jacob indicates that he fully realized 
what had roused the ire of professional and business men: 


The churches and the world all got together, but we had heav- 
enly meetings and we kept that faith which was delivered to the 
saints; to heal the sick by laying on of our hands, which made 
hypocrites awful mad, and the doctors would swear, and the 
lawyers would swear also, for we put the woe on lawyers. The 
gospel leads people to pay their debts without lawyers, and it 
troubles merchants and all other craft men. 


The creed of the sect, as it is found in Jacob's autobiography, 
is, indeed, hard on lawyers and ministers. ‘““We believe,” he 
writes, 


in one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, one God and one father 
over all, and one Lord Jesus Christ. We believe in God's power 
to be above all and we believe in worshipping none other God 
but one, and if any do wrong, to confess and restore the wrong, 
and not to employ lawyers or ministers, for them that you have 
to hire you had better be without than with, but it appears 
to many to be a strange work. 


5 Colby, 108; and James Otis Lyford, History of the Town of Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, 1 (Concord, 1912; hereinafter, “Lyford”), 373. 
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In man-made clergy Jacob scornfully states that he has no 
faith, 


for they are proud, and in the high seats in the synagogue with 
their hair stuck up and their sermons studied out, and the love 
of money in them. You can hire them to preach and you can 
hire them to leave off. You can buy them and you can sell them 
just as you can a fiddler. 


Difficulties between the law and the sect grew out of the 
refusal of the Osgoodites to train in the militia, as was then 
required, and out of their stubborn determination not to pay 
fines levied upon them for such refusal to undergo military 
training. Charles H. Colby, in his narrative of Jacob’s life, 
explains that members of the group “thought it wrong to 
learn war or to use carnal weapons. ... At length God called 
them out from all these things, town meetings and trainings 
and all the high days and doings that the wicked delight and 
trust in.”” The military authorities were quick to take action, 
and between 1819 and 1826 some of the brethren were jailed 
or had property taken from them because of their stand 
as conscientious objectors. In May, 1820, Osgood and others 
of his following were haled before Judge Henry B. Chase 
in Warner. The account of the hearing as recorded by Charles 
Colby illustrates his skill at repartee: 


When he said I am a gospel preacher, Chase answered, you 
prove that. You prove that I am not, said Brother Osgood. Chase 
then said, Who ordained you? You tell me who ordained Jesus 
Christ, said he, and I will tell you who ordained me. Chase made 
no answer. Brother Osgood then said, Who made you a judge? 
He said God. Did God make you a judge to condemn his children? 
said Brother Osgood. No, no, said Chase, God has nothing to 
do with our works. Brother Nehemiah Ordway then spoke and 
said: You will find that God has something to do about it before 
you get through. And as they talked Chase trembled, for the 
power of God fell on him, and on the people, and some were in 
tears. 
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In spite of their arguments, Jacob Osgood and Nehemiah 
and Samuel Ordway were imprisoned on July 1, 1820, in the 
Hopkinton jail. There Jacob and his comrades received many 
visitors and “had no lack of victuals or drink. The weather 
was very warm, and they had good beer to drink, and called 
for it when they wanted it.” ® 

Jacob evidently made the most of his martyrdom, and, like 
Bunyan, turned to literary endeavors in prison by starting 
his autobiography and by penning a hymn, which the editor 
of the Concord newspaper ungraciously refused to print. 
After eleven days of Jacob’s incarceration the authorities 
decided to release him, but he would not leave until he was 
taken out and carried home by his persecutors. That task 
was somewhat complicated by the fact that he normally 
weighed over three hundred pounds.’ 

The two other brethren were soon joined in the jail by 
Plummer Wheeler, and their release did not come until 
September, 1821. Leach, the jailer, had been greatly distressed 
by the cost of feeding these prisoners and had applied to the 
State legislature for relief. Thirty members of the lower house 
voted for the release of the brethren, but one hundred, led by 
Ezekiel Webster of Boscawen, voted against this. Charles 
Colby relates with gusto that the same Ezekiel Webster a few 
years later “fell dead upon the floor as he was pleading a case 
in court at Concord.” * 

The God of Jacob was indeed most active in avenging 
wrongs done to his “saints.” In his autobiography Jacob tells 
how “one officer defied the God I worshipped to kill him, and 
my flesh trembled on my bones, and I told him that God 
would take him out of the way, and he did no more work till 
he was carried to the grave.” Similarly, when the father of 
Leach, the jailer in Hopkinton, swore at the brethren, Jacob 


6 Life, 32. 
7 Life, 49; later he attained the weight of 356 pounds. 
8 Life, 33. 
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“told him that if he went on so something would come upon 
him. And not long after, as he was driving a yoke of oxen with 
a cart through a gate, the wheel catched him up against the 
post and killed him.” * As persecutions continued, even more 
sweeping vengeance from on high is recorded by Jacob: 


In the year 1826 my God formed grasshoppers, and they 
troubled the persecutors and eat almost all before them; but they 
did not hurt my farm much. ...God sent a judgment of rain on 
the persecutors’ wheat, and they lost a great deal; but we could 
thank God for just judgments, and this made them mad. 


For the medical profession the Osgoodites had no use, since 
they believed that they had the power to heal by the laying on 
of hands. “We healed the sick,” writes Jacob, “by faith in 
Christ.” And he tells, for example, how he cured of consump- 
tion a girl in Canterbury whose case had been given up by 
the physicians as hopeless. This miracle, he states, “made 
awful work among the Pharisees and friends of the world, 
for they trust in the doctors and lawyers and ministers.” 

In September, 1823, Osgood and Nehemiah Ordway made 
a trip on horseback to Newtown, Concord, Pembroke, and 
Raymond, and during this journey Jacob suffered a severe 
fall from his horse. True to his teachings, he consulted no 
physician, and he writes triumphantly, “The saints healed 
my by faith in God, and it is better than doctor's stuff.” 

On various occasions Jacob is reported to have demon- 
strated that he could control the elements. In the spring of 
1832 the weather was exceptionally bad and the corn was rot- 
ting in the ground, until Jacob prayed at a meeting in Canter- 
bury for an end of rain and for warm weather. The next day, 
according to C. H. Colby, the sun shone and the weather was 
warm. The previous year Jacob had offered prayer, with equal 
success, for an end of cold weather, which at once gave way 
as a result of his supplications. Likewise, during the summer 


9 Life, go. 
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of 1840, when the crops were suffering from a prolonged 
drouth, Jacob held a meeting in Warner at the home of 
Sally Bradley and prayed for rain, whereupon, Colby assures 
his readers, rain came in plenty the next day. 

The Osgoodite movement first became prominent about 
1814 and won new converts chiefly through the efforts of its 
founder and those of his lieutenants, Nehemiah Ordway and 
Charles H. Colby, with one or both of whom Jacob would 
make trips to neighboring towns. Charles Colby has recorded 
some journeys of this nature, one of which, in 1832, took 
Jacob as far as Kittery, York, Kennebunk, Scarborough, and 
Parsonsfield, in Maine. On this excursion Jacob addressed a 
gathering of Cochranites, and at Portsmouth a group of Sep- 
aratists. 

The Osgoodites had no churches but met in private homes 
or schoolhouses. Everyone present was free to take active part 
in the services, which consisted of prayers, exhortations, and 
songs, all without any regularity. The language employed 
was earnest and from the heart, but often crude and vulgar. 
The members of the sect did not hesitate to upbraid without 
restraint the shortcomings of other people, even of persons 
present. This fact often attracted the curious to their meet- 
ings, during which laughter and ribald interruptions some- 
times greeted the speakers. 

Jacob always preached, prayed, and sang seated in his chair, 
with his eyes closed and one hand on the side of his face. “He 
would,” writes his biographer, “talk and weep and laugh al- 
most at the same instant, and his talk never seemed tedious 
and wearisome, like the talk of many, but new and full of life, 
showing the way of God, and revealing the thought of his 
heart.”” When a lull would come, Jacob would remark, “Jf 
there’s no more to be said, meeting’s done.” ™ 

Their prayers were often in the nature of conversations 
with the Lord, in the course of which He was given advice 


10 Lyford, 1, 373, and Colby, 109. 
11 Colby, 109. 
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rather than supplicated. The elders were wont to undertake 
to answer any question that might be asked by anyone in the 
audience. Sometimes those present who did not belong to the 
sect were inclined to regard the meeting as an entertainment 
rather than a religious service and would propound to the 
elders questions designed to bring out in the replies the oddi- 
ties of the members.” 

In dress, as in many other matters, the Osgoodites were 
unwilling to conform. The men wore their hair long and 
unkempt, while the style of their clothes was always out- 
moded. The dresses of the women were cut straight and en- 
tirely plain. Across the shoulders they wore a white kerchief 
and on the head a linen bonnet in summer and a woolen 
hood in winter. Their hairdress was plain and without regard 
for fashion.” 

Even their coffins were peculiar, for they were usually made 
of white pine, without paint or any finish or decoration. On 
occasion their tombstones would bear witness to the beliefs 
of the sect. So with the tombstone inscription of one of the 
elders, Josiah Haynes, in the cemetery on Zion’s Hill in Can- 
terbury, which records the well-known dislike of the Osgood- 
ites for doctors and paid clergy. It reads: 


He kept his faith unto the end 
And left the world in peace. 

He did not for a doctor send 
Nor for a hireling priest."* 


In June, 1844, Jacob foretold his approaching death, and 
on August 23 he was taken ill. After a brief recovery, he again 
took to his bed and died on the morning of Friday, November 
29, at the age of sixty-eight.» He was survived by all but one 


12 Lyford, 1, 374. 
13 Lyford, 1, 374. 
14 Lyford, 1, 375. 


15 New Hampshire Patriot and State Gazette, Concord, December 5, 1844, 
and Life, 50. 
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of his eight children and by his wife, who outlived him by 
thirty-seven years, to die in 1882 at the age of one hundred 
and two.** 

The founder of the Osgoodites was an early riser and a great 
talker. He has been described as “a man of large heart and al- 
most always cheerful and free, [who] did not despise the weak, 
and was much beloved for these things.” It is, moreover, re- 
corded that Jacob was very kind and that during the winter of 
1836-1837, when hay and corn were scarce because of unsea- 
sonable weather, he gave generously of his own supplies to his 
less fortunate neighbors."* 

After his death the movement was led by Nehemiah Ordway 
and Charles H. Colby. Frederick Myron Colby writes of hav- 
ing attended an Osgoodite meeting in Warner in 1860, when 
Ordway, the ruling elder, and others prayed and also sang 
songs of their own composition.** Another meeting, held in 
the spring of 1871 in a schoolhouse in Northfield, is described 
by James Lyford in his History of Canterbury.’® Jacob Osgood 
had been opposed to the Republicans because the great perse- 
cution of his followers had occurred under a Republican gov- 
ernment. It happened that the meeting on 1871 came just 
after the election of James A. Weston, a Democrat, as governor 
of New Hampshire, and the meeting was colored by this event. 


Only five Osgoodites were present, but the room was filled with 
spectators. In addition to the desks in the school room, extra 
seats were provided by putting boards upon blocks of wood. Soon 
after the service was opened, Elder Charles H. Colby, referring 
to the recent Democratic victory, thanked God for turning the 
“black legs” (Republicans) out and putting the “hunkers” (Dem- 
ocrats) in. “Now,” said the speaker, “we shall have a good apple 
crop and plenty of cider. The Republicans have had prohibition 
in this state and God has cursed the apple trees, so that they have 


16 Colby, 111. 
17 Colby, 111. 
18 Colby, 109. 
19 Lyford, 1, 373-374. 
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borne but little fruit for years. You can see His pleasure in the 
defeat of the black legs in the bountiful blossoming of the apple 


trees. It has been very difficult in past years to do our haying 
without cider.” 


The members of Jacob’s flock rejoiced in speaking out 
“the truth” at their meetings and in general, a habit not cal- 
culated to en¢ear them to their contemporaries. They desig- 
nated the clergy of organized churches as “priests of Bel” or 
“Pharisees,” while Waterloo was nicknamed “Dog Street” by 
the sect, and the center village of Warner was called by the 
uncomplimentary title of “Little Hell.” * 

Sally Grover, the last survivor of the movement in Canter- 
bury,”* exemplified the “truth telling” spirit of the sect. She 
was wont to call at homes near the meal hour, and, when in- 
vited to sit down at table, would admonish the members of 
the household in prayer. Her supplications would break out 
at any time during the repast. Once, when the lady of the 
house was not a favorite with Sally, Sally told the Lord that 
the husband was “a just man and feared God.” 

The autobiography of Jacob Osgood which was published 
in Warner in 1867 contained nineteen hymns used by the 
sect. The republication of this autobiography in Warner in 
1873 with additions by Charles H. Colby contained sixty-four 
hymns and spiritual songs. One or two songs were composed 
by Jacob Osgood and a few of the others were written by 
Colby, but the chief poet of the group was Nehemiah Ordway, 
who became ruling elder upon the death of Jacob. The 
hymns reflect the strong feelings of the Osgoodites on a great 
variety of subjects and display the outspoken “truth telling” 
which characterized the movement. 

Conscientious objection to war, or to training therefor, is 
a theme which frequently appears in the songs of the sect. 

20 Colby, 110. 

21 Lyford, 11, 169, says that Sally died on September 5, 1897. 


22 Lyford, 1, 375. 
28 Colby, 109. 
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The speedy persecution which followed upon Jacob's refusal 
to appear for the required training in the militia is recorded 
in these lines from Hymn xxx: 


When I from training did depart, 
The devil's dogs began to bark. 

I hope to God they will repent 
Before to hell they all are sent. 


Yet Jacob’s God I'll not forsake, 
Though I am burned at the stake. 


In Hymn x the followers are admonished that “it is quite 
wrong to learn to kill,” while in Hymn xxiv is found this 
advice: 


Lay by all carnal weapons by which men are destroyed, 
For safety and protection trust wholly in the Lord. 


Resolute opposition to warfare may, in part at least, explain 
the antipathy felt by the Osgoodites for the Abolitionist move- 
ment, the Civil War, and Abraham Lincoln, for whom they 
expressed their hatred with an abandon that speaks well for 
the freedom of speech which quite evidently prevailed. Hymn 
iv contains the following condemnation of the Abolitionists: 


I think the Abolition men are doing very wrong 

To try to get the negroes from where they do belong. 
For after they got them they will no mercy show, 

Nor give them food or clothing, if down to hell they go. 


The remarkable “Shaking Hymn,” Number liii, was com- 
posed in the same spirit, as the following lines show: 


I'll shake old Abe Lincoln 
And Hana. Hamlin too; 
I'll shake old Rifle Beecher, 
And Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
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I'll shake the Abolitionists, 
The women and the priests, 
And all the world’s professors 
Who worship now the beast. 


During the War of the Rebellion the Osgoodites were 
downright Copperheads in their attitude, as is indicated by 
these verses from the “Constitution Hymn,” Number li: 


I think that Lincoln is a fool 

To think this nation thus to rule. 
Now Lincoln he has called again 
For half a million forced men; 

A tyrant’s hound you all may see, 
The people are no longer free. 

I think that Lincoln must be mad, 
To be so hard and act so bad. 


Another hymn, Number liv, entitled “Paper Stuff,” is written 
in a spirit of gloom as far as concerns the currency and the 
course of the war, while in it Lincoln’s adherents are urged 
to fight the war alone: 


No gold and silver now are to be seen, 
And Lincoln’s paper stuff looks very green. 
I think ‘twill surely fall, 
And not be worth a scrawl, 
And honest people all 
Will have to lose. 


The nation is undone, I now do fear, 

And yet no sound of peace salutes mine ear. 
And shall a million slain 
With blood our land now stain 
Before they will refrain 
From such a war? 
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The Lincoln party now should fight alone, 
And with their own brave hands the South put down. 
They made the war, we know, 
And for it let them go, 
And to the people show 
What they can do. 


Jacob and his followers refrained from voting and, not 
unlike the rest of mankind, complained about taxes, which, 
they felt, it was wrong to pay. The author of Hymn vii writes: 


The people they begin to groan, 
Their taxes are so high. 


I cannot live and pay my debts, 
My taxes are so high. 


Neither state nor federal government escaped the hate of 
the Osgoodites, who in Hymn viii chanted their mistrust of 
both: 


My Governor, he is King of Kings, 
But yours you vote for every spring. 
And after all it is a fact, 

You must work hard to pay your tax. 
I never read the God above 

Did tax the people whom he loved. 


In Concord they have built a house 

For to maintain the devil's craft. 

Poor laboring men work night and day, 
For to get money them to pay, 

While they're in pride and drinking punch. 
These things are wrong, you'll say at once. 


The nation’s capital fares no better than Concord, for in 
Hymn xxxiii the following indictment of Washington is 
found: 
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At Washington, their highest seat, 
These mighty men do yearly meet. 


To men, who by great salaries live, 
And members sent from every State 
Are often taken by their bait. 

Come people wise and learn of fools, 
While harlots do your Congress rule. 
Look on your nation now and mourn, 
Behold, she’s drunk before 'tis noon! 


In short, to the Osgoodites, the federal administration was 
the beast mentioned in the Book of Revelations, for Hymn ix 
proclaims: 


The beast that John did speak of then, 
Is clear enough to me; 

It is the present government, 

Now in America. 


Individual statesmen, like the government as a whole, are 
not spared. Two who were anathema to the sect were Henry 
Clay and William Henry Harrison. The former is assailed 
in Hymn xlvii for his views on the tariff: 


But Clay he is an ugly hound, 

He wants to keep this country bound 
With duties on their cloth and tea; 
He’s loath to have them duty free. 


The following hymn also attacks Harrison and the Whigs 
with these verses: 


And now they're in an awful straight [sic] 
To fix old Tip. a cabinet; 

But they must take a wicked crew 

To fix one for old Tippecanoe. 
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Other denominations and their “anti-Christ” preachers 
were vigorously condemned. Hymn xi says of the Methodists: 


The Methodists, with their ungodly religion, 
I think will destroy all this land. 


Free-Willers, Baptists, Shakers, Quakers, Millerites, and Cal- 
vinists are scored for their doctrines. The last are attacked for 
their belief in predestination in the following lines of Hymn 
xii: 


Some to be damned, some to be saved; 
O what a God the Calvins have. 


The same theme is found again in Hymn lv, entitled “False 
Coverings”: 


The Calvinists did once agree 

That all things were fixed by decree; 
Their sins to cover and to hide, 

But half mankind they left outside. 


In Hymn xvi there is a general admonition to abandon 
established religions: 


If you would shun the road to hell, 
Then leave the worshippers of Bel. 


The Osgoodites rejoice in Hymn xxiii that they themselves 
have broken away from other denominations and are, 


Redeem’'d from sermons 
And taking of texts, 
Redeem'd from their pulpits 
And from their green specs. 


The words “Redeem’d from their lawyers, redeem’d from 
the law,” in the same hymn illustrate the contempt felt by 
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the members of the sect for the law, to which they were for- 
bidden to have recourse in these lines of Hymn xxviii: 


If you to the law do ever take, 
Then Jacob’s God you will forsake. 


The same sentiments are expressed also in Hymn xxiv, which 
admonishes, 


Do not begin a law-suit, to force your rights away, 
And if your debtors wrong you, go tell the Lord and pray. 


Judges, lawyers, and doctors were all on the blacklist of 
the followers of Jacob. Hymn xxxii proclaims that 


Their judges all are wicked men. 
No justice they have got in them, 


while Hymn iii says of the lawyers, 


The lawyers’ craft it is the same, 
They get their money from poor men; 
They do no work, but love to cheat, 
While on the table rest their feet. 


The same hymn asserts that 


The doctors they are craftsmen too, 
Your money they have got in view. 


Few, indeed, passed with the Osgoodites for honest men, as 
may be seen from these verses from the “Pickpocket Hymn,” 
Number lii: 


There are pickpockets all around, 

A talking very fair; 

Look out or they will steal your teeth 
And then they'll shear your hair. 
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The priests will pick, I tell you now, | 
And doctors they'll pick some; 

The lawyers will pick whenever they can 

When to your town they come. 


The merchants they will pick you too, | 
If round their stores you lay; 

They'll sell their goods as cheap as dirt 

And trust you for the pay. 


But after you have gone awhile, | 
And thinking of no harm, 
They'll have a mortgage on your goods, 

Your cattle or your farm. 


The rulers they are picking now, 

And if I rightly guess, 

They'll pick so close before they're done 
You'll greatly be distressed. 


Higher education was looked on with suspicion by the sect, 
whose members proclaim the fact that they are 


Redeem'd from college 

And academy schools, 
Redeem’d from their wisdom, 
Which makes them but fools. 


Smoking was under ban, and in Hymn xxviii tobacco is point- 
ed out as one of the little foxes that spoil the vine: 


Another fox I have in view, 
That is their smoking "bacco too, 


and Hymn Ixii states that 
Tobacco is an Indian weed, 


And from the devil it doth proceed; 
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Drunkenness and smoking you will find 
Are hurtful to body and to mind. 


The Osgoodites drank beer and cider, though with great 
moderation, and they vigorously opposed prohibition, largely 
because it was favored by the churches. Indeed, according to 
Charles H. Colby, the influence of the churches and clergy 
was so strong that “hardly anybody dared to buy rum or 
drink it except they did it by stealth as it were in secret, and 
it made thousands of hypocrites, and I think that such reli- 
gion is worse in the sight of God than drunkenness.” ** On the 
other hand, they warn in Hymn lxi that liquor “makes the 
fool think he is wise, deceives every sex, every age,” and that 
heaven is barred to drunkards, 


For Christ has a kingdom of peace, 
No drunkard shall ever come there. 


The dispensation of sage advice was one function of their 
hymns. Number xxviii contains such precepts as 


If to your wife you now are cross 
You surely then will suffer loss, 


or 

If in the dark you hug and kiss 

The road to heaven you'll surely miss, 
or 

If you do lay in bed too late, 

Then poverty will be your fate. 


The housewife is warned to have the meal ready in time: 


If you do get your dinner late, 
Your husband he will have to wait; 
To scolding he will be inclined, 
This little fox will spoil the vine. 


24 Life, 41-42. 
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Improved transportation, whether by highway or railroad, 
was fought tooth and nail by the Osgoodites. When it was 
proposed to build the present line from Concord to Clare- 
mont, the followers of Jacob voiced their disapproval in the 
“Railroad Hymn,” Number 1, the tenor of which is revealed 
in the following two stanzas: 


A plan was lately started a railroad for to make, 

And then to get the money they had to rake and scrape. 
From Concord unto Warner and Bradford it must go, 
And all I think they wanted was just to make a show. 


There's many silly people, of women and of men, 
Have thrown away their money to see no more again, 
For I shall say this railroad poor property will be, 
The interest of their money I think they'll never see. 


The suggestion that a road be built from Warner to Mt. 
Kearsarge stirred the very depths of Osgoodite bitterness, and 
the author of Hymn lxiii writes in gloomy vein: 


The nation now is sunk in bonds, 
The State’s in debt and all the towns, 
And yet they want the debt enlarged 
To make a road to Kearsarge. 

The taxes now are very high, 

And no relief until you die; 

But if you want them still enlarged, 
Then vote for a road to Kearsarge. 


And spend their time and live at ease, 
And ride on roads already made, 
For which they never a cent have paid. 


But working-men may stay at home, 
And wear their fingers to the bone, 
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And then be taxed to pay the fare 
Of idle folks who little care. 


The miraculous powers possessed by Jacob are spoken of 
in Hymn xviii, where it is stated that 


The prophet Jacob he did pray 

To God to take the clouds away, 

And by his word they did go off, 

The sun did shine upon the earth. 
The prophet he did pray again, 

To keep the frost off of his farm. 

Up to the line the frost was seen, 

But on his farm all things were green. 


The prophet he did further pray 

To God to take the cold away; 

And soon the weather did come warm, 
You all may know who see the corn. 


A large number of the hymns dealt with personalities and 
contemporary events and showed little if any talent. In many 
the language is extremely coarse. A few, however, which were 
probably composed by Nehemiah Ordway, reveal some abil- 
ity and deep religious feeling. Such is Hymn lx, of which the 
first and third stanzas are given below: 


Ye soldiers of Jesus, pray stand to your arms, 
Prepare for the battle, the gospel alarms; 

The trumpet is sounding, come soldiers and see 
The standard and colors of sweet liberty. 


March forward to battle, the trumpets do sound, 
The watchmen are crying fair Sion around; 

The signal for victory, hark! hark! from the sky; 
Shout! Shout! ye brave soldiers, the watchmen all cry. 


The Osgoodites never attained widespread importance, and 
indeed the sect was limited to a few towns in the State of New 
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Hampshire. Its founder was the real force behind the move- 
ment. The leaders who succeeded him failed to maintain or 
increase their numbers. Meetings came to be held more and 


more infrequently, and before 1890 they had ceased alto- 
gether.* 


25 Colby, 109; and Lyford, 1. $73. 








EMERSON AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY* 
RENE WELLEK 


MERSON’S relations to the German thinkers deserve 

the fullest attention. The difficulties of the problem are 
manifold, and it seems hazardous to attempt to distinguish 
the exact provenience of every idea, since Emerson, ascontrast- 
ed with the other Transcendentalists, was a remarkable artist 
who assimilated all foreign ideas into the special ways of his 
own expression. He was, besides, a fragmentary, though not 
therefore inconsistent, thinker who disparaged all system, all 
elaborate chains of reasoning, and the whole method of dis- 
cursive philosophy. The indirect channels through which 
German thought could have reached him were especially 
numerous.* 

As early as 1820 Emerson read Drummond's Academical 
Questions, which contains a fairly detailed, extremely hostile 
account of Kant.” In 1823 he read Dugald Stewart's Disserta- 
tion, which discusses Kant, again in a hostile spirit.* Madame 
de Staél’s friendly though vague description of German philos- 
ophy follows on Emerson’s reading list;* and he read Cousin 


* See the writer’s “The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philoso- 
phy” in the December, 1942, issue of the New England Quarterly (xv, 652- 
680), in which some reflections on the importation of German thought to 
America and the general nature of the problem are offered. 

1 Besides general studies of Transcendentalism (Frothingham, Goddard, 
Riley, Girard, Muirhead, and Townsend) and biographies (especially Cabot), 
the following discussions of Emerson are useful: John Smith Harrison, The 
Teachers of Emerson (New York, 1910); Henry David Gray, Emerson, A 
Study of New England Transcendentalism (Palo Alto, 1917); Ralph L. Rusk, 
Introduction to The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), 1, 
xi-ixiv; and Fred B. Wahr, “Emerson and the Germans,” Monatshefte fiir 
deutschen Unterricht, xxxmi (1941), 49-63. G. Runze, “Emerson und Kant,” 
Kant-studien, 1x (1904), 292-306, is poorly informed and vague. 

2 Emerson, Journals, 1, 76 and 89. On Sir William Drummond, cf. my 
Kant in England (Princeton, 1931), 38-40. 

3 Journals, 1, 289 and 290. 

4 See Journals, 1, 121, 129, 143, 164, 284, and 387. 


4! 
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in 1828, Coleridge in 1829, and Carlyle after 1830.5 The most 
curious instance of secondhand quoting of Kant occurs in 
Emerson's early volume Nature (1836). There, in the sec- 
tion on Idealism, Emerson says that “the problem of philoso- 
phy, according to Plato, is, for all that exists conditionally, 
to find a ground unconditioned and absolute.” * There is, of 
course, no such passage in Plato, and the whole passage is a 
literal reproduction of a sentence in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. It does not, however, come from the actual text of Kant, 
but is reproduced from Coleridge’s Friend, where Coleridge 
coolly ascribed this passage he had read in Kant to Plato.’ 
But not too much can be made out of this, since the passage 
is scarcely central for Emerson’s argument. The question of 
the influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, and the French eclectics 
has been studied extensively and cannot be discussed within 
our limits.* But Emerson knew the German thinkers also at 
first hand, and there are plenty of comments which define his 
attitude toward them. 

Among the German thinkers—to take them in their chrono- 
logical order—Jacob B6hme was undoubtedly well known to 
Emerson. In 1835 he read the Aurora in English translation, 
and he quoted Béhme at length on inspiration and other 


5 Emerson read Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie in French, first in 1828; 
see Letters, Ralph Rusk, editor (New York, 1939), 1, 322. He borrowed the 
Biographia Literaria in November, 1826, from the Harvard Library (Kenneth 
Walter Cameron, R. W. Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, North Carolina, 1941), 
46). Coleridge’s The Friend and Aids to Reflection followed in December, 1829 
(Letters, 1, 291, and J. E. Cabot, Memoir, 1, 161). Emerson referred to Car- 
lyle’s essay on Jean Paul in October, 1827, without knowing Carlyle’s name 
(Letters, 1, 218). In 1830 he read the translation of Wilhelm Meister, the 
essay on Novalis, and other of Carlyle’s writings (Journals, u, 330 and 348-351). 

6 “Nature” (1836), in Works (Centenary Edition, Boston, 1903), 1, 55- 

7 Die Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A. 307. In Norman Kemp Smith's 
translation (London, 1929) this appears on page 306. Cf. Coleridge, The 
Friend (Essay V, Section 2), Bohn edition (London, 1890), 307. 

8 See F. T. Thompson, “Emerson and Carlyle,” Studies in Philology, 
xxIv (1927), 438-453; “Emerson's Indebtedness to Coleridge,” ibid., xxm 
(1926), 55-76; and William Girard, “De l'influence exercée par Coleridge et 
Carlyle sur la formation du transcendentalisme,” University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, tv (1916), 404-411. 
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subjects. He read him again in 1844.° Emerson valued him, 
as he did all mystics, very highly, and he even enumerated 
him, together with Swedenborg and Goethe, among men of 
“grander proportion” than Erasmus, Locke, Rousseau, or 
Coleridge.” He preferred him even to Swedenborg, who 
seemed to him cold and rationalistic in his manner, while 
Béhme, “tremulous with emotion listens awe-struck, with the 
gentlest humanity, to the Teacher whose lessons he conveys.” 
“His heart beats so high that the thumping against his leath- 
ern coat is audible across the centuries.” 

Bohme is “healthily and beautifully wise.” *' But even 
Béhme is not excepted from the general criticisms which 
Emerson directs against the mystics. “Mysticism,” generalizes 
Emerson, “consists in the mistake of an accidental and indi- 
vidual symbol for an universal one. The morning-redness 
happens to be the favorite meteor to the eyes of Jacob Beh- 
men, and comes to stand to him for truth and faith; and, he 
believes, should stand for the same realities to every reader.” 
But this is a mistake, just like his literal-minded adherence 
to Biblical symbol. He failed, with Swedenborg, “by attaching 
himself to the Christian symbol, instead of to the moral senti- 
ment, which carries innumerable christianities, humanities, 
divinities in its bosom.” * Béhme has no precision, no intel- 
lectual clarity. He shares the mystics’ “narrowness and incom- 
municableness.” 


His propositions are vague, inadequate, and straining. It is 
his aim that is great. The will to know, not one thing, but all 


® Journals, m1, 524 and 525, and vi, 517. The quotation on inspiration oc- 
curs in “Inspiration” (1872), Works, vit, 277-278. Another quotation from 
Béhme is found in Journals, 1841, vi, 142. This is derived from Barchon de 
Penhoen, Histoire de la philosophie allemande depuis Leibnitz jusqu’a Hegel 
(Paris, 1836), 1, 123. The same passage is alluded to in “Swedenborg,” Works, 
IV, 117. 

10 “Plato,” Works, tv, 39-40. 

11 “Swedenborg,” Works, tv, 142-143. 

12 “The Poet,” Works, m1, 34. 

18 “Swedenborg,” Works, tv, 135. 

14 “Swedenborg,” Works, tv, 143. 
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things. He is like those great swaggering country geniuses that 
come now and then down from New Hampshire to college and 
soon demand to learn, not Horace and Homer, but also Euclid 
and Spinoza and Voltaire and Palladio and Columbus and Bona- 
parte and Linnaeus.'® 


Emerson senses a tendency to egotism and insanity in him, 
and concludes that “he cannot take rank with the masters of 
the world. His value, like that of Proclus, is chiefly for rhet- 
oric.” * He criticizes him substantially on the lines of the 
essay on Swedenborg and his frequent latent criticisms of 
Alcott. Emerson was no mystic, except in the very loosest 
sense of the term, though he agreed with the mystics in seeing 
God in nature and nature as an emblem of God. He claimed 
no illumination or any direct contact with the Unseen, and 
was skeptical about the supernatural implications of the oc- 
cult, as we can see from his essay on demonology. 

Leibniz, I think, remained almost unknown to Emerson, 
though there are several general references to him, one as 
early as 1823. In 1825 he borrowed the Theodicée from the 
Harvard Library."* In 1834 he quoted him, saying: “I have 
faith that man may be reformed when I see how much educa- 
tion may be reformed.” ** In 1841 Emerson copied a reference 
to a supposed zoological discovery of Leibniz from a French 
history of German philosophy by Barchon de Penhoen, a 
book which deserves investigation.” 

Kant is frequently mentioned by Emerson, even as early 
as 1822, when he read Dugald Stewart, long before he knew 
Coleridge. Emerson owned a copy of the 1838 translation of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Francis Haywood; 
and we are told that the copy still preserved in his library at 


15 Journals, 1844, V1, 517-518. 

16 Journals, 1844, VI, 517-518. On Béhme's egotism see “Nature,” Works, 
mm, 187-188. On his insanity, see “The Oversoul,” Works, u, 231-232. 

17 Cameron, 46 and 85; Journals, 1823, 1, 222. 

18 Journals, 1834, M1, 350. 

19 The passage from Penhoen is in Journals, 1841, vi, 143; cf. u, 8 and 34. 
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Concord shows pencil markings.” I have not been able to 
ascertain their date or importance. In 1832 Emerson borrowed 
F. A. Nitsch’s View of Kant’s Principles from the Boston 
Athenaeum,’ and late in his life he praised Edward Caird’s 
book on Kant, which is in his library. Emerson must have also 
read Cabot’s competent little introduction to Kant, since he 
himself recommended it for publication in the Dial.” This 
seems to be all the available evidence for Emerson’s direct 
contact with Kant’s thought. In numerous instances Kant is 
referred to by Emerson as he could have referred to any other 
great philosopher. He lists him among “teachers sacred or 
literary” with Spinoza and Coleridge, in contrast to men of 
the world such as Locke and Paley, and classes him implicitly 
with the mystic, “prophesying, half insane, under the infini- 
tude of his thought,” among those who speak “from within” 
or from experience, while the others speak only “from with- 
out, as spectators merely.” ** There are other passages of open 
or implied praise of Kant as a “great analyst,” a term used in 
Cousin’s characterization of Kant. Emerson, however, im- 
mediately qualifies this praise by saying that “Kant is rather a 
technical analyst than an universal one such as the times tend 
to form.”** In discussing the term “transcendental” in the 
lecture ‘““The Transcendentalist” (1842), he refers in more de- 
tail to Kant, explaining that the term is derived from him, 
though Emerson does not seem to recognize that it is used in 
America in a very un-Kantian sense, almost with the meaning 
of “transcendent.” He then describes Kant as a foe of Locke 
and fairly well defines the a priori as “imperative forms which 
did not come by experience, but through which experience 
was acquired.”” But Emerson immediately called these a priori 


20 Harrison, The Teachers of Emerson, 288. 

21 Cameron, 19 and 94. 

22 Cabot’s essay is in the Dial, 1v (1844), 409-415; cf. Letters, m, 243. 

23 “The Over-Soul,” Works, 1, 287. 

24 Journals, 1839, v, 306. Kant is called the “greatest analyzer of modern 
times” in V. Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Philosophy, translated 
by H. G. Linberg (Boston, 1832), 169. 
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forms or functions “intuitions of the mind itself” and inter- 
prets the term “transcendental” as equivalent to “intuitive,” 
though he realizes that this is a non-technical extension of 
Kant’s usage. ““The extraordinary profoundness and precision 
of that man’s thinking have given vogue to his nomenclature, 
in Europe and America, to that extent that whatever belongs 
to the class of intuitive thought is popularly called at the 
present day Transcendental.” * 

Emerson thought of Kant as the originator of intuitionism, 
but was mainly interested in his moral philosophy. In a 
strangely phrased entry in the Journals, under the title “Be- 
lief and Unbelief,” he comments that “Kant searched the 
metaphysics of the Self-reverence which is the favorite posi- 
tion of modern ethics, and demonstrated to the Conscious- 
ness that itself alone exists.” ** Though one might misunder- 
stand this passage as an allusion to Kant’s supposed solipsism 
or at least subjective idealism, Emerson apparently uses “con- 
sciousness” here as moral consciousness and alludes to Kant’s 
founding of morality in the autonomy of the moral will. Late 
in life, after 1862, Emerson several times refers to Kant’s 
formula for the categorical imperative: “act always so that 
the immediate motive of thy will may become a universal rule 
for all intelligent beings.” ** In a late entry in the Journals 
we find, however, an almost grotesque caricature of Kant. 
Here Emerson pleads for allowance in favor of great men of 
one bent: those who “haunt the pond-sides, groping for 
plants” or those who “study the surfaces and mantles and 
runes on sea-shells.” He singles out “Carnot buried in his 
mathematics,” and Kant “climbing from round to round the 
steps of the mysterious ladder which is the scale of metaphysic 
powers.” * Kant, needless to say, knows no “mysterious lad- 


25 “The Transcendentalist” (1842), in Works, 1, 327 ff., especially 340. 
26 Journals, 1843, vi, 482. 
27 “Civilization” (1862), Works, vu, 27; “Character” (1866), Works, x, 92. 


Here Emerson ascribes this saying, strangely enough, to Marcus Aurelius 
and Kant. 


28 Journals, 1862-1872, x, 461. 
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der” or “scale of metaphysic powers.” Also another passage 
in which Emerson expressly exempts Kant from “microscopic 
subtleties and logomachy,” as a “metaphysician who treats 
the intellect well” * seems to show that Emerson could not 
have penetrated into Kant’s actual text very deeply. 
Indirectly Emerson used several of Kant’s concepts: the 
distinction of reason from understanding—which he learned 
from Coleridge,—the idea that our moral sense supports our 
faith in immortality, and the subjectivity of space and time. 
But in every case one can speak of Kant as misunderstood by 
Emerson, or rather by Coleridge or Carlyle. The distinction 
between reason and understanding amounts frequently to 
little more than the difference between faith and reason. Thus 
Emerson calls Jesus Christ a “minister of the Pure Reason,” 
and speaks even of prayer as the “forcible subjugation of the 
Understanding to the Reason.” * The Kantian proofs of im- 
mortality, the existence of God, and the freedom of will are 
mentioned as direct, intuitive insights; and the subjectivity of 
time and space is constantly misconstrued in terms of a psy- 
chological subjectivism. Time and space are even called 
“physiological colors which the eye makes.” ** This was, of 
course, a common misunderstanding of Kant, but the use 
Emerson makes of the figure of “colored and distorting lenses 
which” “we have’ no means of correcting” or of “computing 
the amount of their errors” ** as an analogy to the space-time 
relation shows that Emerson had read the unfavorable ac- 
counts of Kant in Drummond, and possibly Thomas Brown, 
both of whom used this illustration derived from Villers, a 
Frenchman and one of the earliest expounders of Kant in 
Western Europe.** Thus all the evidence seems to point to 
only a perfunctory acquaintance with the actual specific char- 


29 “Plutarch,” Works, x, 306. 

30 Journals, 1833, 1, 236; also 1835, I, 435- 
31 “Self-Reliance,” Works, u, 66. 

32 “Experience,” Works, ut, 75. 

33 See my Kant in England, 35, and 39. 
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acteristics of his thought. When Emerson refers to him speci- 
cally and uses his nomenclature, he seems to interpret him as 
an intuitionist who paved the way to faith in order to validate 
his own experience. On this point, Emerson’s Kant seems not 
far from Emerson’s own philosophical position, as far at least, 
as it is expounded in the few epistemological reflections in the 
early Nature (1836) and the essay “Experience.” 

Jacobi and Schleiermacher scarcely enter upon Emerson's 
horizon. In 1837 he borrowed two volumes of Jacobi’s 
Werke.™ and he refers to three sayings of Jacobi. One, in de- 
fense of Desdemona’s beautiful death-bed lie, can be tracked 
down to Coleridge’s Friend.* Another, on Understanding and 
Reason, he read in Carlyle’s essay on Novalis.** The third, 
which says that “when a man has fully expressed his thought, 
he has somewhat less possession of it,” I am unable to trace, 
but it may have come orally to Emerson since he refers to it 
on another occasion as “the famous saying of Jacobi (and of 
Mr. Dean).” * 

In 1834 Hedge read to Emerson a “few good things” out 
of Schleiermacher. Emerson noted the distinction between 
physics and ethics, which he used later, a definition of sci- 
ences and art, and the term “ascetic” for the “discipline of 
life produced by the opinions.” * In 1846 Emerson borrowed 
Schleiermacher’s edition of Plato, and two years later, an 
English translation of Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the 
Dialogues of Plato.® Late in his life, Emerson read a pamphlet 
on Schleiermacher which Hermann Grimm had sent him, 


34 Cameron, 23 and 81. 

35 “The Transcendentalist,” Works, 1, 336-337, also Journals, u, 405; cf. 
The Friend, first section, essay 15, motto (Bohn edition, London, 1890), 204. 
Mme de Staél, De l’Allemagne, m, chapter 16, quotes the same passage. 

36 Journals, 1834, m1, 377. Cf. Carlyle’s “Novalis,” in Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays (London, 1907), 1, 205. Elsewhere (Journals, m, 297), Emer- 
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though in acknowledging it, he confessed that “his was never 
one of my high names.” “ But he noted in the Journals about 
this time that Schleiermacher said “the human soul is by 
nature a Christian.” “ 

The contact with Fichte was also very slight, though Emer- 
son borrowed the English translation of the Popular Works 
in 1863. He refers to the “grand unalterableness of his 
morality” and to the “strength of his moral convictions which 
are the charm of his character.” * He tells us that Fichte 
“would use any weapon to convert a hearer. He would trepan 
a person, if so he could pass his own edacious conceptions into 
the bared brain.” ** But he also repeats an anecdote which 
shows the usual misinterpretation of Fichte’s thought in 
terms of solipsism. Fichte had declared his disbelief “in the 
existence of Heinrich Schlosser, who was worth two hundred 
thousand thalers. Nay, it was currently whispered that he 
did not credit the existence of Madame Fichte.” ** No doubt, 
the terms Me and Not-Me frequently used by Emerson, for 
instance in the preface to Nature (1836), are ultimately 
Fichtean in origin, but they came to Emerson through Cousin 
or Carlyle’s essay on Novalis.** A passage which describes the 
progress of victorious thought, until “the world becomes at 
last only a realized will,” ** is also Fichtean in its terminology. 
But it is again safe to assume only a slight acquaintance, be- 
cause Fichte seems rarely mentioned and is even left out of a 


40 Correspondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson and Hermann Grimm, 
F. W. Holls, editor (Boston, 1903), 85 and 89. 
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42 Cameron, 34 and 72. 

43 Journals, 1834, 11, 260; cf. ibid., 1870, x, 318. 

44 Charles J. Woodbury, Taiks with Ralph Waldo Emerson (London, 
1890), 54- 
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fairly full catalogue of the German philosophers dating from 
1867. 

It is different with Schelling. In 1831 Emerson quoted 
Schelling to the effect that “some minds think about things; 
others think the things themselves,” and later he spoke of this 
as “by far the most important intellectual distinction.” “ 
This quotation is, as far as I know, neither in Carlyle nor in 
Coleridge nor in Cousin, but it could at that time scarcely 
come from the text of Schelling itself. A little later Emerson 
became interested in De Quincey’s attacks on Coleridge for 
his plagiarism from Schelling, and thus found the source of 
many ideas in Coleridge which had attracted him profound 
ly. In 1842 Schelling was called to Berlin as professor, and 
Emerson received from Stearns Wheeler, an American friend 
in Germany, an account of his reception by the students and 
the text of his inaugural lecture. Emerson “read it or rather in 
it,” obviously in the German original, but it seemed to him 
“to have rather the interest of position than of thought.” ™ 
He sent the lecture to his friend Hedge, who translated it for 
the Dial. Besides, Emerson wrote a note for the Dial on Schel- 
ling in Berlin based on the information he had received from 
Wheeler. In a slightly earlier letter to another American 
student in Berlin, John F. Heath, Emerson says “to hear 
Schelling might well tempt the firmest rooted philosopher 
from his home and I confess to more curiosity in respect of 
Schelling’s opinions than to those of any living psychologist.” 
“There is grandeur,” he comments, “in the attempt to unite 
natural and moral philosophy which makes him a sort of 
hero.” ** In 1845 James Eliot Cabot lent Emerson the manu- 
script of his translation of Schelling’s early paper Philosophi- 


48 “Eloquence” (1867), Works, vit, 131. 

49 Journals, 1831, "1, 422; repeated ibid., 1850, vim, 126. 

50 Journals, 1835, 111, 503. 
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cal Enquiries into the Nature of Freedom (1809), which 
shows Schelling’s closest approximation to Béhme and the 
contemporary theosophist Baader. Emerson seems to have 
been very much impressed. He tells Cabot that “this admir- 
able Schelling, which I have never fairly engaged with until 
last week, demands the ‘lamp’ and the ‘lonely tower’ and a 
lustrum of silence. I delight in his steady inevitable eye, and 
the breadth of his march including and disposing of so many 
objects of work.” Emerson kept the manuscript for almost a 
year, apologizing for being so “ill a reader of these subtle 
dialectics.” Deciding, at least, to “let it alone,” he calls it 
“one of the books like my Alexandrian Platonists, which seems 
to require a race of more longevity and leisure than mankind, 
to sound all its depths, which yet do not pretend to be the 
sea, but only the swimming school.” * Finally, Emerson made 
a fruitless attempt to find a publisher for Cabot’s translation.® 
But he remembered the paper, since he referred later to 
Schelling’s “quoted Baader.” * Emerson frequently referred 
to Schelling as one of the “fontal Germans” and quotes such 
a saying as that the “Absolute is the union of the Ideal and the 
Real” and the “daring statement” that “there is in every man 
a certain feeling, that he has been what he is from all eternity, 
and by no means became such in time.” Emerson approves 
expressly of the identity philosophy for its fundamental con- 
ception that object and subject are intimately one and that 
“all difference is quantitative,” * listing the identity philos- 
ophy as a “constant” together with Copernican and Newton- 
ian theories in physics and Hegel’s philosophy of history. 
But there are also passages which reflect Emerson’s distrust 


54 Letters, m1, 293, 298-299, 303-304, and 343. On Schelling’s “Enquiries,” 
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even of Schelling. He calls Swedenborg “a believer in the 
Identity philosophy, which he held not idly, as the dreamers 
of Berlin or Boston,” a reference which must be directed 
against Schelling. In 1870, in praising American freedom, he 
speaks of Schelling as “called in, when Hegel dies, to come to 
Berlin, and bend truth to the crotchets of the king and rab- 
ble.” © Besides the factual mistake (Schelling came to Berlin 
only eleven years after Hegel's death), the idea that Schelling 
wanted to please the rabble is scarcely a fair description of the 
motives behind his philosophy of revelation. Very late in his 
life Emerson wrote to Max Miiller about a quotation on na- 
tional mythology from Schelling which made him “sit still to 
explore Schelling’s rather nebulous light.” *' Emerson also 
found a story about Schelling in Henrik Steffens’s Memoirs 
which he read in English translation. There Steffens relates 
that Schelling asked his students, in a lecture, to think of the 
wall. 


All the class at once took attitudes of thought; some stiffened 
themselves up; some shut their eyes: all concentrated themselves. 
After a time, he said, “Gentlemen, think of that which thought 
the wall.” Then there was trouble in all the camp. 


Emerson uses this story to express his distaste for too much 
introspection and self-analysis. He feels in it something 
“mean, as spying.” * It throws some light on Emerson’s meth- 
od of work to see that this passage on spying was used by him, 
in identical words in the Natural History of the Intellect, 
where its original occasion, the story about Schelling, together 
with all references to German philosophy, has disappeared. 
Thus Schelling’s fundamental principles—his concept of the 


59 “Swedenborg,” Works, tv, 106-107. 
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identity of subject and object, his use of the age-old idea of 
the world-soul, his conception of nature as the art of God— 
appealed to Emerson, while, as was often the case, he did not 
show any interest or knowledge regarding the technical de- 
tail, and disapproved of the method of dialectical deduction. 

Most interesting and baffling, as well as completely unex- 
plored, is Emerson’s relation to Lorenz Oken. As early as 
1842, five years before Oken’s main book, The Elements of 
Physiophilosophy, was translated into English, Emerson re- 
fers to him definitely. ““Oken,” he says, “of whose speculations 
I have read something, I take to be a scholar first, and then a 
continuator of Schelling’s thought.” By “scholar” Emer- 
son, in contradiction to his usual wider use, seems to mean 
here a “scientist.” We must assume that Emerson had read 
the German journal Jsis, which Oken had edited for years, 
or knew, at least, some article in an English periodical. Emer- 
son refers to Oken several times later, always in complimen- 
tary terms. He chides England that it “cannot receive Oken, 
but nibbles, gnaws, accommodates, by Owen and Chambers”; 
he mentions him as a scientist of imagination, as a “poet in 
science” with Goethe, Saint-Hilaire, Agassiz, and Audubon.® 
He lists him among the proponents of evolution which gave 
the “poetic key to Natural Science’’; ® he describes the roman- 
tic revolt against materialistic science beginning with Goethe 
and lists Schelling’s and Oken’s ideal natural philosophy as 
resulting in “a return to law in literature and the general 
mind.” * Law seems here to mean a non-mechanistic order 
of the universe. Emerson refers also to specific theories as 
Oken’s. He calls the “theory of the skull as a metamorphosed 
vertebra” Oken’s,® though it was first propounded by Goethe, 
and tells us about Oken’s vesicles in some detail. 
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A vesicle in new circumstances, a vesicle lodged in darkness, 
Oken thought, became animal; in light, plant. Lodged in the 
parent animal, it suffers changes which end in unsheathing mi- 
raculous capability in the unaltered vesicle, and it unlocks itself 
to fish, bird, or quadruped, head and foot, eye and claw.” 


Indirectly, through Alcott, Emerson referred, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, to Oken’s curious theory that the extremi- 
ties appear metamorphosed in the skull: “the hands being 
now the upper jaw, the feet the lower jaw, the fingers and 
toes being represented this time by upper and lower teeth.” 
There is elsewhere much of that fanciful natural science in 
Emerson which can be found in Oken, though I am not 
competent to decide whether it could not have been derived 
from elsewhere: ¢.g., the plants are the young of the world, 
trees are imperfect men, or rooted men, et cetera. 

But more important than such details is the general simi- 
larity of outlook, at least on nature, between Emerson and 
Oken. Let me quote a few passages from Oken to show that 
they sound Emersonian: “Animals are irregular men.” “The 
universe is the language of God.” “Nature is spirit analyzed.” 
“Spirit is nothing different from Nature, but simply her pur- 
est outbirth or Offspring, and therefore her symbol, her lan- 
guage.” “The universal spirit is Man. Man is the entire image 
or likeness of the world. . . . All the functions of animals have 
attained unto unity, unto self-consciousness in Man.” “That 
is beautiful which represents the will of nature.” ™ There is 
no question of a source for Emerson, nor am I inclined to 
ignore the dissimilarities between the two men: the range of 
interests in Emerson unknown to Oken and the quite un- 
Emersonian technicality of Oken’s physiology, zoology, and 
botany. But in defining Emerson's position in relation to the 
history of German thought, everything points to his affinity 
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with Schelling and Oken, even though it is impossible to 
ignore the personal and national differences: Emerson’s deep- 
er religious roots, his stronger individualism, his finer artistry, 
his preoccupation with practical morality. 

Hegel is the only German philosopher still left for our con- 
sideration. He came late to England and America—there was 
no translation of any major work before 1855"*—and he is 
highly technical and personal in his vocabulary. There is thus 
little likelihood that he could have meant much to Emerson. 
But there is a surprising number of references to and discus- 
sions of Hegel in Emerson’s writings, though little evidence 
of actual reading in Hegel’s works. He seems to have been 
impressed by what a German, Emmanuel Scherb, told him of 
Hegel in 1849. “I caught somewhat that seemed cheerful and 
large, and that might, and probably did, come by Hindoo 
suggestion.” ™ Very soon afterwards, Emerson read Stallo’s 
Principles of the Philosophy of Nature, which contains a full 
exposition of Hegel. In 1855 Cabot sent to Emerson some- 
thing of Hegel, either The Philosophy of Right or more prob- 
ably the Subjective Logic, which had been translated in Eng- 
land in that year. Emerson found the text obviously unintelli- 
gible. He wrote to Cabot that he “did not find his way into 
Hegel as readily as I hoped, nor was I as richly rewarded as 
probably better scholars have been.”™ In 1865 Emerson 
borrowed Sibree’s translation of the Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of History, which he kept for four months; and in 1866 
he read at least part of James Hutchinson Stirling’s bulky 
Secret of Hegel.” He certainly later paraphrased closely a pas- 
sage on page 10, on the “Zymosis” or fermentation of philoso- 
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phy in Germany,” and became interested personally in the 
author, partly because he recognized Carlyle’s influence on 
Stirling’s writings. When Stirling applied for a professorship 
at Edinburgh, Emerson wrote glowing letters of recommen- 
dation for him, and he was pleased when Stirling nominated 
him as a candidate for the Lord Rectorship of the Scottish 
University.** To William Torrey Harris, Emerson even wrote 
that “in England they have never yet acknowledged his genius 
though he is a more subtile metaphysician than any other 
in their island. I long to see him famous.” * Through Harris, 
the leader of the St. Louis Hegelians, who visited Emerson 
and later came to live in Concord, Emerson was brought into 
further contact with Hegelianism. He read the first numbers 
of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867), but wrote 
to Harris that he found Hegel “at first sight not engaging nor 
at second sight satisfying. But his immense fame,” he added 
with his customary trust in the collective judgment of man- 
kind, “cannot be mistaken, and I shall read and wait.” * 
Emerson's knowledge of the doctrines of Hegel is, as far 
as one can ascertain from his writings, fairly varied. He quotes 
a passage on the life of sensation, which he had read in Varn- 
hagen’s Memoirs, one of the few German books he seems to 
have known in the original.* Elsewhere he alludes to Hegel’s 
term “die List der Natur,” illustrating it by the lover who 
“seeks in marriage his private felicity and perfection” and 
fulfills also nature’s end, “progeny, or the perpetuity of the 
race.” *' But Emerson obviously was most impressed by 
Hegel's philosophy of history and evolution. He speaks of 
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Hegel's teaching that “an idea always conquers, and, in all 
history, victory has ever fallen on the right side,” commenting 
that it was expounded by Cousin and that Carlyle found for 
it “a fine idiom, that Right and Might go together.” But he 
calls it a “specimen of Teutonism,” among a strange list of 
other writers which includes Schelling, Baader, Goethe, Swe- 
denborg, and Novalis.** ““Teutonism” seems to imply some 
doubt of its truth and validity, but later he lists “Hegel's study 
of civil history, as the conflict of ideas and the victory of the 
deeper thought” among the “constants,” along with Schel- 
ling’s philosophy of identity and Newtonian physics.** In 
describing the slow progress of the idea of evolution or, as he 
phrases it, “the idea that the form or type became transparent 
in the actual forms of successive ages as presented in geology,” 
he ascribes it to an apercgu of Schelling, telling that Oken was 
ridiculed for expounding it, and that Hegel, “a still more 
robust dreamer, clung to this identical piece of nonsense.” ™ 
But “nonsense” is used here ironically, as Emerson goes on to 
describe how the idea was popularized by Goethe and Saint- 
Hilaire, and finally reached America through Agassiz. Emer- 
son also knows of Hegel's view that nature is objective spirit, 
the “Idea in its otherness,” but formulates this in a way which 
shows that he is not aware of any distinction from the teach- 
ing of Schelling or, for that matter, of Swedenborg. He says 
that the “Natural Sciences have made great strides by means 
of Hegel’s dogma which put Nature, and thought, matter and 
spirit, in right relation, one the expression or externalization 
of the other.” * 

Emerson seems even to have admired Hegel’s dialectics and 
logic. He knew something of its ancestry, saying “Hegel pre- 
exists in Proclus, and, long before, in Heraclitus and Parmen- 
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ides,” ** and he picturesquely describes Hegel’s claims to 
finality. 


Hegel seems to say, “Look, I have sat long gazing at the all 
but imperceptible transitions of thought to thought, until I have 
seen with eyes the true boundary. I know what is this, and that. 
I know it, and have recorded it. It can never be seen but by a 
patience like mine added to a perception like mine. I know the 
subtile boundary, as surely as the mineralogist Haiiy knows the 
normal lines of his crystal, and where the cleavage must begin. 
I know that all observation will justify me, and to the future 
metaphysician I say, that he may measure the power of his per- 
ception by the degree of his accord with mine.” ** 


But Emerson adds somewhat ambiguously: “This is the twi- 
light of the gods, predicted in the Scandinavian mythology,” 
meaning apparently that philosophy, in that direction at least, 
has reached its limits with Hegel. He also somewhat hesitat- 
ingly accepts the first triad in Hegel's Logic—the synthesis of 
Something and Nothing in Being. “Well,” he comments 
resignedly, “‘we have familiarized that dogma, and at least 
found a kind of necessity in it, even if poor human nature 
still feels the paradox.” * 

There are few pronouncements which show that Emer- 
son had heard of the political implications of Hegel’s thought 
and of the development of Hegelianism. As late as 1870, prais- 
ing American freedom, Emerson alludes to Hegel's conces- 
sions to contemporary politics. 


A superior mind, a Hegel, sincerely and scientifically explor- 
ing the laws of thought, is suddenly called by a necessity of pleas- 
ing some king, or conciliating some Catholics, to give a twist to 
his universal propositions to fit these absurd people, and not 
satisfying them even by these sacrifices of truth and manhood.* 
~~ 86 “Originality” (1859), Works, vit, 180. 
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The point about concessions to Catholics seems doubtful, 
and a curious ignorance is also shown of the “dreary names 
and numbers of volumes of Hegel and the Hegelians,” ® when 
Emerson comments that “they shunned to apply the new arm 
to what most of all belonged to it, to anthropology, morals, 
politics, etc. For this at once touched conservatism, church, 
jurisprudence etc.” * In puzzling contradiction to this pas- 
sage, another entry in the very same notebook preceding the 
passage quoted, at least in the collected edition, says: 


"Tis fine, that Hegel “dared not to unfold or pursue the sur- 
prisingly revolutionary conclusions of his own method,” but not 
the less did the young Hegelians consummate the work, so that 
quickly, in all departments of life, in natural sciences, politics, 
ethics, laws, and in art, the rigorous Dogma of Immanent 
Necessity exterminated all the old tottering, shadowy forms. 


Emerson adds that this is like “Goethe and Wordsworth dis- 
owning their poetry.” *? Obviously Emerson remained dissat- 
isfied with Hegel. He expected the revelation of some further 
mystery from German philosophy. Speaking of Hegel’s dialec- 
tics, he says, “it needs no encyclopedia of volumes to tell. I 
want not the metaphysics, but only the literature of them.” * 
This saying seems to sum up Emerson’s attitude, not only to 
Hegel but to all German philosophy. 

Emerson's attitude to German philosophy was, thus, some- 
what paradoxical. On the one hand, he saw its high value and 
greeted it as the right philosophy. He speaks of Germany “as 
the paramount intellectual influence of the world.”* He 
chides the English for their empirical science, though he 
praises Robert Owen for having imported the German “ho- 
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mologies,” a reference to the analogizing speculative natural 
science of Goethe, Schelling, and Oken. English science in 
general stands to him “in strong contrast with the genius of 
the Germans, those semi-Greeks, who love analogy and, by 
means of their height of view, preserve their enthusiasm and 
think for Europe.” * But Emerson expected something even 
greater from Germany. “In Germany,” he writes, “there still 
seems some hidden dreamer from whom this strange, genial, 
poetic, comprehensive philosophy comes, and from which the 
English and French get mere rumors and fragments, which 
are yet the best philosophy we know.” Neither Schelling, nor 
Oken, nor Hegel (the list is significant) ultimately satisfies. 
“On producing authenticated books from each of these mas- 
ters, we find them clever men, but nothing so great and deep 
a poet sage as we looked for. And now we are still to seek 
for the lurking Behmen of Modern Germany.” * The lurk- 
ing Béhme—greater than any actual German philosopher 
Emerson knew—refused to reveal himself, and thus Emerson 
turned from the Germans as he turned from all abstract 
philosophy. Before quoting from Schelling, he says that “All 
abstract philosophy is easily anticipated—it is so structural, 
or necessitated by the mould of the human mind.” * When 
he was only twenty-one, he had entered in his Journal that 
“Metaphysics teach me admirably well what I knew before.” 
In one of his last works, the Natural History of the Intel- 
lect, Emerson repeats that philosophy is still “rude and ele- 
mentary.” The metaphysician “loses that which is the mir- 
acle.” * Emerson, one feels, was looking among the Germans 
for support for his faith. He found it there, and that is why 
he praised them, though mostly from a distance. He was not 
interested in the processes of their thinking. He was merely 
~~ 95 “Literature,” Works, V, 254-255- 
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interested in their results, which seemed to him a confirma- 
tion of a world-view which contradicted and refuted the 
materialism of the eighteenth century. All the Transcenden- 
talists have this in common with Emerson in their approach 
to German philosophy. 

If in a final survey we compare the American thinkers with 
the German philosophers, we must, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that the Transcendentalists do not share the specific 
characteristics of the Germans: their dialectical method, their 
preoccupation with and special approach to the problem of 
knowledge, their philosophy of history and of the institu- 
tional life of man. What attracted the American thinkers was 
rather the fact that the German philosophy shared with them 
a common enmity to the methods.and results of eighteenth- 
century British empiricism and to the tradition of skepticism 
and materialism in general. Among the Transcendentalists, 
one can distinguish two groups: a metaphysical, comprising 
Emerson and Alcott; and a theological, which includes 
Ripley, Parker, and Brownson, and which advocates, in 
effect, an intuitive philosophy of religion. The latter are akin 
to the French eclectics, to the common sense philosophers 
(though they were less empirical in their methods), and to 
German thinkers who, like Herder, Jacobi, and Schleier- 
macher, were in constant warfare with the main representa- 
tives of German speculative philosophy. Brownson, who 
stands somewhat apart, most clearly realizes the dangers of 
German subjectivism, expounding an extreme objectivist 
intuitionism. Emerson and Alcott, though they share their 
friends’ trust in intuition, are far more interested in a philoso- 
phy of nature in which nature appears as a symbol or emblem 
of the internal world of our mind and of the mind of God. 
In spite of the obvious distinctions between the two friends, 
they thus both continue the Neoplatonic tradition. But this 
appears in them somewhat modified and strengthened by 
mysticism such as that of B6hme or Swedenborg and by con- 
temporary German scientific or pseudo-scientific speculations 
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as they found them in Oken or Schelling. Essentially, in a his- 
tory of ideas, American Transcendentalism, it seems to me, 
should not be coupled with German philosophy; nor, of 
course, should it be described as a result of German idealism. 
This does not mean a summary dismissal of the existing con- 
tacts and sympathies: it is rather a conclusion based on the 
simple fact that none of the Transcendentalists ever adopted 
the specific tenets of German idealism as, for example, they 
were adopted and elaborated later in England by thinkers 
such as Edward Caird or in America by Josiah Royce. The 
Transcendentalists were merely looking for corroboration of 
their faith. They found it in Germany, but ultimately they 
did not need this confirmation. Their faith was deeply rooted 
in their minds and their own spiritual ancestry. 











PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS AT HARVARD 
COLLEGE, 1817-1837 


EDGELEY WOODMAN TODD 


UCH has been written about German and Oriental 

philosophies and their relation to the transcendental 
thought which developed in New England during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. No attempt, however, has 
been made to study the philosophical curriculum of Harvard 
College between the dates of Emerson’s matriculation in 1817 
and of Thoreau’s graduation in 1837, with a view of suggest- 
ing its importance to the beginning of the Transcendental 
Movement. Yet such an examination of philosophical instruc- 
tion at Harvard during these years may serve to suggest 
probable influences upon the formation of Transcendental 
thought, and also to indicate something of the intellectual 
milieu out of which Transcendentalism grew.* 


I 


The chief obstacle to a study of the teaching of philosophy 
at Harvard is the lack of any adequately detailed printed ac- 
count of the curriculum for the early nineteenth century. 
This makes necessary an attempt to reconstruct that portion 
with which we are interested.? The best primary source of 
information, though far from satisfactory, is the series of 
annual catalogs which Harvard College began to publish in 


1 The scope of this essay prevents any study of the actual influence of 
the philosophical curriculum upon the writings of Harvard graduates. This 
influence is discussed in two articles now in preparation, one by Mr. Merrell 
R. Davis on Emerson, and the other by Mr. Joseph J. Kwiat on Thoreau. 
The writer acknowledges indebtedness to Professor Leon Howard of North- 
western University for valuable suggestions. 

2 Benjamin Rand, “Philosophical Instruction in Harvard University from 
1636 to 1900,” The Harvard Graduates Magazine (Boston, 1928-1929), xxxvu, 
Numbers 145, 146, and 147, gives a brief outline of the pattern of instruction, 
but does not attempt to describe in detail any particular section of it. 
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1819. With certain unfortunate omissions, these indicate the 
basic pattern of the curriculum during the twenty-year period 
between 1817 and 1837." The College provided instruction 
in the following branches of philosophy: (1) intellectual phi- 
losophy (i.e., the philosophy of the human mind), (2) moral 
and political philosophy, (3) religion and natural theology, 
(4) logic, and (5) natural philosophy. 

In intellectual philosophy, irregular use was made of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding from 1818 on.* 
It first appeared in the catalog for 1820-21, was not men- 
tioned in 1825-26, but reappeared in 1833-34, remaining 
until 1836-37. A feature of the course was indicated by an 
announcement printed in the catalog: 


A written analysis required of the student, and a commentary 
of the instructor, exhibiting the opinions of other philosophers 
on controverted questions. 


This device would be useful in encouraging students to make 
a comparative study of philosophical points of view and is 
suggestive for the bearing it may possibly have had upon the 
weighing of philosophical opinions in the mind of such a 
student as Emerson. 

Between 1820 and 1837, intellectual philosophy was taught 
also from Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind,’ a work representing the Scottish school of 
“common sense,” of which Thomas Reid was the founder. 
Scottish intellectual philosophy was represented further by 
Thomas Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, published in four volumes at Edinburgh in 1820; it first 


3 These catalogs are supplemented for the purposes of this essay by a 
“Circular Letter relating to Harvard University” (hereinafter, “Circular 
Letter”), in the North American Review, vi (March, 1818), 422 ff., which 
advertises the courses of instruction for the forthcoming year. This notice 
establishes the earliest documentation for the use of several of the textbooks 
here enumerated. 

4 “Circular Letter.” 

5 Three volumes: London, 1792; Edinburgh, 1814; London, 1827. 
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appeared in the curriculum in 1825-26 and remained until 
1833, when it was replaced by Locke’s Essay. In 1827 appeared 
the same work abridged by a Harvard professor, Levi Hedge.® 
This edition was added to the curriculum by 1830~31 at the 
latest;* that it may have been introduced as early as 1827 
is entirely possible, for Hedge in preparing the edition prob- 
ably had in mind its use at Harvard, and its publication in 
1827 would have made this possible by that date. 

In moral philosophy, the standard work between 1817 and 
1837 was William Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, 
published in England in 1785. By 1830-31 an additional 
course called “Moral Philosophy and Natural Theology,” was 
using as a textbook Thomas Brown's Lectures on the Philos- 
ophy of the Human Mind, the second and third books of 
which bear the titles Of Ethical and Political Science and 
Natural Theology. 

The religious branch of the philosophical instruction was 
represented by Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, published in 
England in 1794, and by Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
London, 1736. Paley’s Evidences, like his Moral Philosophy, 
was used continuously between 1817 and 1837. Butler’s 
Analogy was in use by at least 1818,° and it was still being 
used in 1836~37. These texts were supplemented by the thitd 
book, Natural Theology, of Hedge’s edition of Brown’s Lec- 
tures. 

In logic, the textbook for many years was Levi Hedge’s 
Elements of Logick,® published at Cambridge in 1816 and 
written while Hedge was professor of this subject. As an 
elementary textbook, it was considered by the author to be 
~~ 6 A Treatise on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, being the lectures 
of the late Thomas Brown, M. D.... abridged and distributed according to the 


natural divisions of the subject (Cambridge, 1827; hereinafter, “Brown, 
Treatise”). 

7 The catalog for 1830-1831 contains the first mention of Hedge’s edition. 
Between 1827 and 1830, the courses of instruction are not listed. 

8 “Circular Letter.” 

9 A contemporary review of this book appears in the North American 
Review, tv, 78-79 (1817). 
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“better accommodated to the present improved state of the 
philosophy of the mind,” * and it is reported as his judgment 
that his students, in learning it, could do no “better than to 
employ the precise words of the learned author.”  Hedge’s 
book continued in use as a textbook until 1833, when it was 
replaced by Whately’s Elements of Logic, published in Lon- 
don in 1826 and in Boston in 1832, the latter edition prob- 
ably being the one used at Harvard. 

Natural philosophy was taught from William Enfield’s 
Institutes of Natural Philosophy, published in London in 
1785, which was in use by at least 1817."* Because the catalog 
does not list the courses of instruction for the following year, 
it is uncertain how long Enfield continued to be used. Nat- 
ural philosophy was taught, in addition, from William Smel- 
lie’s Philosophy of Natural History, published in two volumes 
in Edinburgh, 1790-99, which students in 1825-26 could 
study in place of Stewart and Brown in intellectual philos- 
ophy. The catalog for 1830~31 specified the use of an Ameri- 
can edition of Smellie published in 1824 and edited by John 
Ware. 

The above-mentioned textbooks were, so far as the cata- 
logs reveal, the source for whatever philosophical instruction 
was received by Harvard students at this time. Possibly, how- 
ever, one other book was used during part of 1836 and after. 
This was John Mason Good’s The Book of Nature, published 


10 Elements of Logick, iv. 

11 S. A. Eliot, A History of Cambridge, Mass., 1630-1913 (Cambridge, 1913), 
113. 

12 Boston editions appeared in 1802, 1820, 1824, and 182. 

18 “Circular Letter.” That Enfield was used in 1817 is evident from the 
fact that its use in 1818 by senior sophisters was a continuation from the jun- 
ior year. 

A letter by Ralph Waldo Emerson to William Emerson, June 20, 1819, 
indicates that Enfield was used in 1819 by a select group of students: “Mr. 
[George Barrell] Emerson has told our class to furnish ourselves with Enfield 
tomorrow when we shall finish Legendre—What think you? Sophomore class 
such a fine one that they have Enfield put into their hands two terms sooner 
than other classes....” Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (New York, 1939), 1. 84-85. 
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in three volumes in London and in two volumes in Boston 
in 1826, and mentioned by Samuel F. Smith as being “among 
English studies” which included Smellie, Stewart, and 
Brown."* “All these special studies,” he explained, “were 
omitted by the lower sections of the class”; and, he added, 
“there was little teaching outside of the books from which 
we recited,” * an item of information suggesting that those 
enumerated above were supplemented by few, if any, addi- 
tional texts. 


II 


The philosophies represented by the textbooks of the Har- 
vard curriculum were all current in the British Isles during 
the late eighteenth century and the early years of the nine- 
teenth. It is a significant fact that nowhere in the curriculum 
is there to be found any trace of the German philosophy iden- 
tified with Kant and others which gained popularity in Eng- 
land at the turn of the century and which was also to gain 
acceptance in America. Harvard, at least, was still oblivious 
to German transcendentalism, repeatedly cited as being im- 
portant to the genesis of transcendentalism in New England. 

The philosophy which Harvard did know, however, was 
not of a uniform nature, in spite of its common geographical 
origin; for in metaphysics two divergent streams are found: 
English empiricism systematized by Locke, and the natural 
realism or “common sense” Scottish philosophy, originating 
with Thomas Reid.’* Thus, Harvard students in the forma- 
tion of their own philosophical outlook were made acquainted 


14 Samuel F. Smith, “Recollections by the Author of ‘America,’” Harvard 
Graduates Magazine, u, 6. 

15 Smith, “Recollections,” 1, 165-166. 

16 The most comprehensive study of the Scottish school is James McCosh’s 
The Scottish Philosophy, biographical, expository, critical, from Hutcheson to 
Hamilton (New York, 1875). See also Torgny T. Segerstedt, The Problem of 
Knowledge in Scottish Philosophy (Lund, 1935); and A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
Scottish Philosophy, a comparison of the Scottish and German answers to 
Hume (Edinburgh and London, 1885 and later.) 
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with two opposing tendencies in respect to the problem of 
knowledge. 

Something of the nature of these two tendencies and the 
differences existing between them is suggested by two quota- 
tions. The first is a famous passage from Book II of the Essay 
Concerning the Human Understanding, in which Locke 
summed up his epistemological position: 


Let us suppose the mind to be... like white paper, void of all 
characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furnished? .. . 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this 
I answer in one word, from experience; in that all our knowledge 
is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our obser- 
vation, employed either about external sensible objects, or about 
the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected by 
ourselves, is that which supplies our understanding with all the 
materials of thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge, 
from whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 
spring.*? 


In contrast with Locke's position, Thomas Reid—who, like 
Kant, had been antagonized by the skepticism which resulted 
from Hume's carrying the premises of Locke’s Essay to their 
ultimate conclusions—postulated the existence of certain 
“original and natural judgments” which he sometimes spoke 
of as “intuitions” or “immediate beliefs’ and described as 
being 


17 Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (New York, 1824), Book II, 
Chapter I, Section 2. This quotation may be supplemented wich another 
which states Locke's position with regard to intuition: “...S0m times the 
mind perceives the agreement or disagreement of two ideas immediately by 
themselves, without the intervention of any other; and this, I think, we may 
call intuitive knowledge.” Book IV, Chapter II, Section 1. He cites as examples 
the perception that white is not black, that a circle is not a triangle; and 
later (Book IV, Chapter IX, Section 3) he states that the knowledge of one’s 
own existence is intuitive. This knowledge he declares to be certain, but 
he speaks also of the “certainty of true knowledge” being “very short and 
scanty.” He nowhere considers intuition a source of ideas. In all, he says, 
there are three degrees of knowledge: intuitive, demonstrative (application of 
reason), and sensitive. Sensation and reflection are alone considered as 
sources of ideas. 
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.-.a part of that furniture which nature hath given to the human 
understanding. They are the inspiration of the Almighty, no less 
than our notions of simple apprehensions. They serve to direct 
us in the common affairs of life, when our reasoning faculty 
would leave us in the dark. They are a part of our constitution, 
and all the discoveries of our reason are grounded upon them. 
They make up what is called the common sense of mankind; 
and what is manifestly contrary to any of those first principles, 
is what we call absurd....When a man suffers himself to be 
reasoned out of the principles of common sense, by metaphysical 
arguments, we may call this metaphysical lunacy... .* 


In general it may be said that the two philosophies repre- 
sented, on the one hand, a denial, and on the other, a moc- 
erate affirmation of the existence of innate ideas. The Scot- 
tish philosophers, reacting against the outcome of Locke's 
empiricism in the skepticism of Hume, protested also against 
the sharp distinction which Locke made between ideas and 
external objects. Reid and his followers were not to be argued 
out of the evidence of common sense as to the real existence 
of outward things. Of course, the dualistic position of Locke 
had not denied the reality of external objects, and indeed had 
a definite need for such a belief. But the Scottish philosophers 
held Locke’s system responsible for the skeptical doubts of 
Hume, and they believed that it must contain a flaw in it 
somewhere to be able to lead to what Reid called “metaphysi- 
cal lunacy.” ; 

Harvard students, as we have seen, studied Locke's system 
at first hand from 1818 to 1833, and the system itself is so 
familiar that it needs no further exposition than that given 
above. Reid’s is less well known, and its place at Harvard is 
so important as to require a somewhat detailed account of 
its presentation in the textbooks of Dugald Stewart from 
1820 to 1837 and later, and in those of Thomas Brown be- 
tween 1825 and 1833. 


18 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense 
(Works, New York, 1822), 1, 131-132. 
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According to Stewart, Reid was so successful in refuting 
the skeptical philosophy that “it is not likely that the con- 
troversy will ever be renewed. The rubbish now removed, 
and the foundation laid, it is time to begin the superstruc- 
ture.” * The attempt to begin work on this superstructure 
was the task that Stewart set before himself. 

In describing the mind, as in describing matter, Stewart 
asserted that its qualities or properties implied the existence 
of something to which they belonged. This was straight from 
Reid, as Stewart admitted. While we are not immediately 
conscious of the existence of the mind, he said, nevertheless 
the fact that we are conscious of various mental operations 
implies “. . . something which feels, thinks, and wills.” He 
added: 


Every man...is impressed with an irresistible conviction, that 
all these sensations, thoughts, and volitions, belong to one and 
the same being; to that being which he calls himself; a being 
which he is led, by the constitution of his nature, to consider as 
something distinct from his body, and as not liable to be impaired 
by the loss or mutilation of any of his organs. 

From these considerations, it appears, that we have the same 
evidence for the existence of mind that we have for the existence 
of body. . . 2% 


Upon the basis of this reasoning, Stewart was led to the neces- 
sary conclusion that matter and mind were essentially dif- 
ferent, a knowledge of the one being subject to the informa- 
tion of the senses and a knowledge of the latter being subject 
to only the evidence of consciousness. He asserted, therefore, 
that “Instead ...of objecting to the scheme of materialism, 
that its conclusions are false, it would be more accurate to 


19 Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (hereinafter, “Stewart, 
Elements”), 1, 12. The edition cited is the seven-volume Works (Cambridge, 
1829). 

20 Stewart, Elements, 1, 3. 

21 Stewart, Elements, 1, 3. 
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say, that its aim is unphilosophical.” ** Agreeing, consequent- 
ly, that knowledge of the material world was dependent upon 
the information of sensory experience, he would not agree 
that the study of such knowledge belonged to metaphysics, 
preferring, instead, to refer it to physics, and insisting that 
“...its principles should not be blended with those of the 
former.” 

It was this very confusion between what is metaphysical 
and what is physical, Stewart held, that had caused trouble. 
The study of the philosophy of the mind had been retarded 
by “inattention to the proper limits of philosophical inquiry,” 
producing as a result a “strange admixture of fact and hypoth- 
esis” from the too-ready disposition “to explain intellectual 
and moral phenomena by the analogy of the material 
world.” ** While Stewart had no fundamental argument with 
and distrust of materialism as such, he did object to its irrele- 
vant encroachment upon matters which he believed to be 
strictly foreign to it. 

For a knowledge and account of the phenomenon of per- 
ception, Stewart again directed his followers to Reid, promis- 
ing that there they would find “ample satisfaction.” * Fur- 
thermore, he went along with Reid in opposition to Locke 
and Hume with respect to the theory of ideas as an explana- 
tion of the knowing process.** He found Locke’s theories to 
be inadequate as an explanation of the question “Whether 
all our knowledge may be ultimately traced from our sensa- 
tions?” ** In reply, he declared 


22 Stewart, Elements, 1, 4. 

23 Stewart, Elements, 1, 4-5. 

24 Stewart, Elements, 1, 9-10. 

25 See, for example, Stewart, Elements, 1, 47-48. It seems reasonable, al- 
though Reid’s works were not specified in the Harvard catalog as textbooks, 
to suppose that reference to them may have been made at some time during 
the courses of instruction. At any rate, through Stewart, Harvard students 
would have been made acquainted with Reid’s basic tenets, for Stewart 
frequently draws upon them. ’ 

26 Stewart, Elements, 1, 69~71. 

27 Stewart, Elements, 1, 73. 
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That the mind cannot, without the grossest absurdity, be con- 
sidered in the light of a receptacle which is gradually furnished 
from without, by materials introduced by the channel of the 
senses, nor in that of a tabula rasa, upon which copies or resem- 
blances of things external are imprinted. . . .** 


He was convinced from what he saw of the matter “that this 
doctrine, which refers the origin of all our knowledge to the 
occasions furnished by sense, must be received with many lim- 
itations.” ** The significance of such a criticism is, of course, 
that besides discrediting Locke's epistemology, it suggests a 
definite basis for disagreement with him and for the implied 
conclusion that a more adequate system was needed. 

Stewart found in the constitution of the human mind cer- 
tain “primary truths” which he called “fundamental laws 
of human belief, or the primary elements of human reason.” * 
A conviction of these, he said, was “necessarily implied in all 
our thoughts and in all our actions.” ** By so describing them, 
Stewart was referring to the same sort of mental phenomena 
to which Reid had given the name “common sense.” Stewart 
explained what he meant in the following: 


From such propositions as these, J exist; I am the same person 
to-day that I was yesterday; the material world has an existence 
independent of my mind; the general laws of nature will con- 
tinue in future to operate uniformly as in time past, no inference 
can be deduced, any more than from the intuitive truths pre- 
fixed to the Elements of Euclid. Abstracted from other data, they 
are perfectly barren in themselves; nor can any possible combina- 
tion of them help the mind forward, one single step, in its 
progress.*? 


Thus Stewart represents a continuation of the intuitive 


28 Stewart, Elements, 1, 73. 
29 Stewart, Elements, 1, 73. 
30 Cf. Stewart, Elements, u, Chapter I. 
31 Stewart, Elements, u, 18. 
32 Stewart, Elements, u, 40. 
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philosophy which was characteristic of the Scottish reaction 
to Hume. McCosh remarks that “Reid and Stewart nowhere 
profess to give a full list, or even a rigid classification, of the 
intuitive convictions of the mind. All they affirm is, that these 
principles which they have seized for the purpose of meeting 
the skepticism of Hume, are and must be intuitive.** 

The philosophy of Thomas Brown, particularly as found 
in Hedge’s abridgment of Brown’s Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind, is next in importance to Stewart. 
Brown's philosophy is described by McCosh as being 


a combination of the Scottish philosophy of Reid and Stewart, 
and of the analyses of Condillac, Destutt de Tracy, and the high- 
er principles of the sensational school of France, together with 
views of the association of ideas derived from a prevailing British 
school....He admits everywhere with them [i.e., Reid and 
Stewart] the existence of principles of irresistible belief. ... But 
acknowledging, as he does, the existence of intuitive principles, 
he makes no inquiry into their nature and laws and force, or the 
relation in which they stand to the faculties. In this respect, so 
far from being an advance on Reid and Stewart, he is rather a 
retrogression.* 


Brown’s philosophy apparently stood in high regard at 
Harvard, a fact suggested not only by its use in the Harvard 
course of study but also by the praise given to it by Hedge 
in the preface to his own edition of Brown: 


The lectures of Dr. Brown have been received with much fa- 
vour by the community, and have found admirers in every class 
of readers. They contain many new and original views of the 
phenomena of thought, and an improved classification of the 
various states of mind. He analysed many of its most compli- 
cated phenomena, and detected errors which had escaped the 
notice of other writers on the same subjects. His system of the 


83 McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy, 306. 
34 McCosh, 325. 
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philosophy of the mind has the merit of uncommon simplicity 
in its elementary principles, and of forcible and various illustra- 
tion. The same remark may be extended to the statement of his 
views of Ethical Science, and of Natural Theology. In each of 
these departments of his work he has manifested an intimate 
acquaintance with the systems and theories of preceding writers, 
and an accurate discrimination in pointing out their faults. 


By his edition Hedge hoped to extend “the knowledge and 
usefulness of this valuable work.” * 

Brown followed Reid and Stewart in describing matter as 
being “extended, and consequently divisible, impenetrable, 
mobile.” ** Since it is known only through perception, it can 
be described only in terms of feelings known to the mind. 
“Whatever knowledge we may acquire of it, therefore, is 
relative only, and must be relative in all circumstances.” * 
As our knowledge of matter is relative, he continues, so is our 
knowledge of the mind: 


If our knowledge of matter be relative only, our knowledge of 
mind is equally so....Of the essence of mind, then, we know 
nothing but in relation to the states of feelings that form, or have 
formed, our momentary consciousness. Our knowledge is not 
absolute but relative. 


He also followed the “common sense” school in holding 
that the “mental phenomena” are “common to all” persons. 
He did not, however, agree with Reid that consciousness was 
a separate and distinct “power” of the mind, but rather “the 
whole series of states of the mind.” * His assertion of the 
validity of certain intuitive beliefs included, as the principles 
of Reid and Stewart had done, the belief in one’s identity from 
a series of immediate circumstances arising in one’s thought 
~~ 85 Brown, Treatise, Preface, iii. 

36 Brown, Treatise, Preface, v. 

37 Brown, Treatise, 54. 


38 Brown, Treatise, 55. 
39 Brown, Treatise, 66. 
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and which was, therefore, “essential to the very nature of the 
mind.” He believed it to be evident, too, that 


..-all belief ...must be either direct or indirect. It is direct, 
when a proposition, without regard to any former proposition 
expressed or understood, is admitted as soon as it is expressed 
in words, or as soon as it arises silently in the mind... . The be- 
lief is indirect, when the force of the proposition, to which as- 
sent is given, is admitted only in consequence of the previous 
admission of some former proposition, with which it is felt to 
be intimately connected. .. .* 


Such principles of immediate belief were, in Brown’s opin- 
ion, the basis for all knowledge; without them there could 
be no belief of any kind. They were the substrata of every 
conviction; they were as necessary for the skeptic as they were 
for the most dogmatic and orthodox. Before there could be 
any reasoning of whatsoever kind, they had to be admitted 
as “...a mecessary part of our intellectual constitution.” 
Furthermere, like Reid, he added to them a kind of super- 
natural sanction which persisted in men’s minds regardless 
of their outward beliefs: 


These principles of intuitive belief, so necessary for our very 
existence, and too important, therefore, to be left to the casual 
discovery of reason, are, as it were, an internal, never-ceasing 
voice from the Creator and Preserver of our being. The reason- 
ings of men, admitted by some, and denied by others, have over 
us a feeble power, which resembles the general frailty of man him- 
self. These internal revelations from on high, however, are om- 
nipotent like their Author. It is impossible for us to doubt them, 
because to disbelieve them would be to deny what our very con- 
stitution was formed to admit.* 


40 Brown, Treatise, 77~78. Brown's classification of belief at this point 
bears a strong resemblance to what Locke calls intuitive and demonstrative 
degrees of knowledge (Essay, Book IV, Chapter II). 

41 Brown, Treatise, 78-79. 
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To these principles of belief Brown added the moral feel- 
ings, also to be classed among the phenomena of the mind. 
These immediate emotions of approbation and disapproba- 
tion, as he termed them, are developed to a greater extent 
in his Ethical and Political Science, which constitutes the third 
book of Hedge’s edition. To the question, “How do we judge 
an action right or wrong?” Brown explained that the feeling 
of moral approbation or disapprobation was 


...the simple emotion, as that on which alone the moral dis- 
tinction is founded. The very conceptions of the rectitude, the 
obligation, the approvableness, are involved in the feeling of the 
approbation itself. It is impossible for us to have the feeling, and 
not have them... .* 


He stated that man was so constituted that under certain 
circumstances it was impossible for him not to have such feel- 
ings, and that consequently the notions of virtue, obligation, 
and merit followed as a matter of course. He admitted, how- 
ever, that it was “vain to inquire why we feel the obligation 
to perform certain action” when such inquiries pertained to 
the mind itself; and then he added: 


Beyond it we may still inquire, and discover what we wish to 
find, not in our own nature but in the nature of that Supreme 
Benevolence which formed us. ...We know, then, in this sense, 
why our mind has been so constituted as to have these emotions; 
and our inquiry leads us, as all inquiries ultimately lead us, to 
the provident goodness of Him by whom we were made. God, 
the author of all our enjoyments, has willed us to be moral 
beings, for he could not will us to be happy, in the noblest sense 
of that term, without rendering us capable of practising and ad- 
miring virtue.* 


For the moral systems of Hobbes, Mandeville, Paley, and 


42 Brown, Treatise, u, 118. 
43 Brown, Treatise, ul, 119. 
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Smith, Brown had little use; nor did he look with favor upon 
the “moral sense” theory of Hutcheson and Shaftesbury. He 
found fault, particularly, with the latter for their use of the 
term “moral sense,” for it was only metaphorically, he ex- 
plained, “that the original principle of our nature on which 
our moral emotions depend, can be called a moral sense.” ** 

In his Natural Theology, comprising the third book of 
Hedge’s edition of The Treatise of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Brown set out to describe the relations which 
man, “as a created and dependent but immortal being... 
bears to that Supreme Being, who is the great source of all 
existence.” *° He portrayed the Deity in terms of His exist- 
ence, unity, omniscience, omnipotence, and goodness, and 
described man’s duties to Him. Brown declared that “There 
is in us an immortal spirit,” ** and he wished generally to 
refute the arguments of the materialists. In the cultivation of 
moral excellence and happiness he found man’s duty to him- 
self to lie. 

Such were the ideas taught to all Harvard students in at 
least one course, and sometimes by repetition, from 1817 to 
1837. To balance them, they had Locke for about three-fifths 
of the time and for the entire period William Paley’s Moral 
and Political Philosophy. Paley’s philosophy, of course, was 
primarily ethical; and in attempting to locate the source for 
the motivation and guidance of man’s ethical conduct, he 
emphatically denied the validity of supposing that there was 
any such intuitive principle as an innate moral sense. He 
asserted 


... either that there exist no such instincts as compose what is 
called the moral sense, or that they are not now to be distin- 
guished from prejudices and habits; on which account they can- 
not be depended upon in moral reasoning; I mean that it is not 


44 Brown, Treatise, 11, 195. 
45 Brown, Treatise, 1, 293. 
46 Brown, Treatise, 1, 327. 
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a safe way of arguing, to assume certain principles as so many 
dictates, impulses, and instincts of nature, and then to draw con- 
clusions from these principles, as to the rectitude or wrongness 
of actions, independent of the tendency of such actions, or of 
any consideration whatever. ... For which reason, I suspect, that 
a system of morality, built upon instincts, will only find out 


reasons and excuses for opinions and practices already estab- 
lished. . . 47 


In place of a system of innate moral principles, Paley substi- 
tuted a plan which defined virtue as “ ‘the doing good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.’. .. According to which definition,” he 
explained, “* the good of mankind’ is the subject; the ‘wili 
of God,’ the rule; and ‘everlasting happiness,’ the motive, of 
human virtue.” 

Having stated that the “will of God” was the rule of con- 
duct—which, apart from the declaration of Scripture, was to 
be discovered by the “light of nature,” i.e., “what we can 
discover of his designs and disposition from his works” *— 
Paley reasoned that the rightness or wrongness of an action 
depended upon “the tendency of that action to promote or 
diminish the general happiness.” “So then,” he advised, 
“actions are to be estimated by their tendency. Whatever is 
expedient, is right. It is the utility of any moral rule alone, 
which constitutes the obligation of it.” ™ 

This statement of the utilitarian point of view is opposed 
to the Scottish position; thus Paley is to be considered as be- 
longing to a different trend of thought while at the same time 
rejecting with Locke the theory of innate ideas as applied to 
morals. This is borne out further in his A View of the Evi- 


47 Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy, in his Works (Philadelphia, 1841; 
hereinafter, “Paley, Moral Philosophy”), 30. 

48 Paley, Moral Philosophy, 34. 

49 Paley, Moral Philosophy, 38. 

50 Paley, Moral Philosophy, 39. 

51 Paley, Moral Philosophy, 39. 
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dences of Christianity, philosophically of lesser importance 
than his Moral and Political Philosophy. That Paley was sym- 
pathetic to the psychology of Locke is apparent from his refer- 
ence to the human mind as being one “which hath acquired 
all its ideas from sense and experience.” *? Likewise, he argued 
for an immaterialistic rather than a materialistic concept of 
the mind, a view arrived at in the following argument: 


Thought is different from motiop, perception from impact; the 
individuality of a mind is hardly consistent with the divisibility 
of an extended substance; or its volition, that is, its power of 
originating motion, with the inertness which cleaves to every 
portion of matter which our observation or our experiments 
can reach. These distinctions lead us to an immaterial principle; 
at least, they do this; they so negative the mechanical properties 
of matter, in the constitution of a sentient, still more of a rational 
being, that no argument drawn from these properties, can be 
of any great weight in opposition to other reasons, when the 
question respects the changes to which such a nature is capable, 
or the manner in which these changes are effected.** 


As in the case of Paley’s two works just examined, Bishop 
Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion was in use at Harvard 
during the entire period under consideration. Butler’s pur- 
pose, like Paley’s, was not philosophical so much as it was 
religious; in consequence, his ethical views will be the only 
part of the book to be examined here. His plan was to exam- 
ine “what we experience to be the conduct of Nature with 
respect to intelligent creatures; ...and let us compare the 
known constitution and course of things with what is said 
to be the moral system of Nature ...and see whether they 
are not analogous and of a piece.” * He affirmed the existence 


52 Paley, A View of the Evidences of Christianity, 383. 

53 Paley, A View of the Evidences of Christianity, 385. 

54 Butler, Analogy of Religion, Introduction, liv. References are to Works 
(New York, 1850). Cf. similar views of Emerson in Nature: “Every natural 
process is a version of a moral sentence. The moral law lies at the centre of 
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of an intuitive moral principle in man, “the moral nature 
itself, which God has given us.” * Virtue, he explained, con- 
sists of a regard for what is right and reasonable, and conse- 
quently, a regard for veracity, justice, and charity; for, he 
stated, “there is surely no such thing, as a natural regard to 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty.” ** These pronouncements are in 
line with Butler’s assertion that the world is a moral and 
benevolent order instituted by God. For him, the govern- 
ment of God is a system of rewards and punishments. He 
explained: 


Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to 
God, and to deny all imperfection of him. And this will for ever 
be a practical proof of his moral character, to such as will con- 
sider what a practical proof is; because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that virtue must 
be the happiness, and vice the misery, of every creature; and that 
regularity and order and right cannot but prevail finally in a 
universe under his government.** 


“The God whom Butler worships,” said Leslie Stephen, “‘is, 
in fact, the human conscience deified.” It is “the oracle im- 
planted in every man’s breast.” 

There remain for discussion several Harvard textbooks 
which are of only minor interest in comparison with those 
already considered, but which, nevertheless, deserve some at- 
tention. The first of these is Levi Hedge’s Elements of Logick, 
useful to the present subject as a reflection of contemporary 
philosophical opinions as they touch upon logic. It has been 
seen already with respect to his edition of Brown that Hedge 
felt some loyalty to the Scottish school. In his Logick he wrote 


nature and radiates to the circumference. It is the pith and marrow of every 
substance, every relation. and every process” (Section V, “Discipline”). 

55 Analogy of Religion, 93. 

56 Analogy of Religion, 93. 

57 Analogy of Religion, Introduction, liv. 

58 Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
1, 293-294. 
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that “the metaphysical writings of Locke, Reid, Stewart, and 
Brown . .. may be said to comprise in themselves a complete 
system of intellectual philosophy.” ® 

The Logick itself is brief and makes frequent references 
to the Scottish philosophers, as well as to others. In his chap- 
ter “Intuitive Evidence,” Hedge outlined the general “com- 
mon sense” point of view, and described five “principal kinds 
of intuitive evidence,” which are “the sources of intuitive 
belief.” These, he explained, are “the evidence of sense, of 
consciousness, of memory, and of axioms, or general prin- 
ciples.” ® If the source for this description of the kinds of 
intuition is not Scottish, it is, at least, not contradictory to 
that school of thought. 

Another book, of slight philosophical importance, was En- 
field’s Institutes of Natural Philosophy. A textbook of physics 
and astronomy, it had nothing to do with philosophical specu- 
lations, and indicated its position on the first page: 


It is unnecessary here to inquire, whether solidity necessarily sup- 
poses impenetrability. Natural Philosophy, being employed in 
investigating the laws of nature by experiment and observation, 
and in explaining the phenomena of nature by these laws, has 
no concern with metaphysical speculations, which are generally 
little more than unsuccessful efforts to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge beyond the reach of the human faculties. 


Of more philosophical importance is the successor to En- 
field’s book, Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History. Like 
Enfield, Smellie was not concerned with abstruse problems 
of speculative philosophy. His book, however, discussed the 
problem of instincts and would serve to focus the attention 
of Harvard students upon the subject of intuitive or innate 
knowledge from a somewhat different angle. He wrote: 


59 Hedge, Elements of Logick, 170. 

60 Elements of Logick, 66. 

61 In instruction in logic there was also Whately’s Elements of Logic, a 
discussion of which is omitted here because of lack of pertinence. 
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Some [philosophers] have contended that all the actions of 
animals, of whatever kind, are founded upon experience, obser- 
vation, and reasoning; whilst others maintain that they are 
produced by an innate and original principle, which directs and 
governs the animal without any voluntary exercise of judgment 
on its own part. 

The probability is, that the truth lies between these two 
opinions. 


Elsewhere he acknowledged that although man owed more 
to reason and less to instinct “than any other animal,” he was 
not entirely devoid of instinct. Most of man’s knowledge, 
Smellie explained, was the result of experience and observa- 
tion and information imparted by others, and by this knowl- 
edge he was guided in his actions. A “pure instinct,” he 
added, was “independent of all instruction and experience” 
and would “instantaneously produce certain actions when 
peculiar objects are presented to animals, or when they are 
influenced by peculiar feelings.” * Smellie’s book would add 
nothing from a scientific viewpoint to substantiate a belief 
in a philosophical theory of innate ideas. 

Somewhat more interesting for the present purpose is John 
Mason Good's Book of Nature, designed “‘to take a systematic, 
but popular, survey of the most interesting features of the 
general ScreNcE OF NaATurRE.” © Good's range of interest and 
the branches of knowledge covered by him were extensive. 
Particularly interesting are his views respecting mind and 
matter. 


That the mind has a DISTINCT NATURE, and is a DISTINCT REALI- 
Ty from the body; that it is gifted with immortality, endowed 
with reasoning faculties, and capacified for a state of separate 
existence after the death of the corporeal frame to which it is at- 


62 Smellie, Philosophy of Natural History, John Ware, editor (Boston, 
1832; hereinafter, “Smellie”), 109. 

63 Cf. Smellie, 109-110. 

64 Smellie, 111. 
65 Good, Book of Nature (London, 1826; hereinafter, “Good”), 1, v. 
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tached, are in my opinion propositions most clearly deducible 
from revelation, and in one or two points, adumbrated by a 
few shadowy glimpses of nature. And that it may be a substance 
strictly IMMATERIAL and ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT from matter, is 
both possible and probable; and will hereafter, perhaps, when 
faith is turned into vision, and conjecture into fact, be found 
to be the true and genuine doctrine upon the subject. . . .% 


On the basis of a passage in Locke’s Essay, Good wrote that 
until certainty in this doctrine arrived, there was still a possi- 
bility for leading man 


...on the one hand to the proud Brahminical, or Platonic be- 
lief, that the essence of the soul is the very essence of the Deity, 
hereby rendered capable of division, and consequently a part of 
the Deity himself; or, on the other, to the gloomy regions of 
modern materialism, and to the cheerless doctrine that it dies 
and dissolves in one common grave with the body.® 


When it came to a description of the human understanding 
and he had to account for the origins of knowledge, Good 
wholeheartedly declared his preference for Locke, to an expo- 
sition of whose system—after a rapid survey of others—he 
devoted a full chapter. He also gave a chapter® to a discus- 
sion of the “Hypothesis of Common Sense,” and represented 
the opinions of philosophers ranging on both sides of the 
question. In the end he concluded that he had “no ambition 
to soar into the higher rank and the infallible knowledge of 
an instinctive creature,” preferring to content himself 


... with the humbler character of a rational and intelligent be- 
ing, still steadily steering by the lowly but sober lamps of a Bacon, 
a Newton, a Locke, a Butler, a Price, and a Paley, instead of 


66 Good, m, 161. 

67 Good, u, 162. The passage in Locke is Book IV, Chapter III, Section 6. 
68 Good, 11, 197-233. 

69 Good, 1, 260-288. 
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being captivated by the beautiful and brilliant, but vacillating 
and illusive, coruscations of these northern lights.” 


Ill 


The above résumé of philosophical studies at Harvard 
shows the predominance of Scottish philosophy. That Har- 
vard should be an important center for the dissemination of 
Scottish thought is in itself not surprising; for Scottish philos- 
ophy was, in fact, much in vogue at the time in the eastern 
universities.” 

The administrators of Harvard College were compelled for 
a number of reasons to teach a religious and philosophical 
orthodoxy. Aside from the important consideration of their 
own intellectual and religious conscience, buttressed by dis- 
trust for skepticism and materialism, they had also to take into 
account the restricting provisions of certain endowed chairs 
of philosophy and religion. One of these chairs had been 
established in February, 1789, by the executors of the will 
of John Alford, who had died in September, 1761; but not 
until 1817, when sufficient funds had accumulated, was the 
first appointment made. 

This will made detailed stipulations for philosophical in- 
truction, and determined to a marked degree the course it 
was to follow. Provision was made for 


...@ Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity, in the said College for ever, whose principal duty it shall 
be, by lectures and private instruction, to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of a Deity or First Cause, to prove and illustrate his essen- 


7° Good, 1, 288. Note, however, that his choice was apparently geographi- 
cal rather than systematic, for Butler and Price were in some respects philo- 
sophically closer to the “northern lights” than to Locke. 

71 “Professing as it did to stand as the champion of religion and morality 
against scepticism and materialism, it was naturally in better odor in aca- 
demic circles, and for the time being it had an advantage also in the compara- 
tive talents of its defenders.” Arthur Kenyon Rogers, English and American 
Philosophy Since 1800 (New York, 1922), 2-3. 
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tial attributes, both natural and moral, to evince and explain his 
providence and government, together with the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments; also to deduce and en- 
force the obligations which man is under to his Maker, and the 
duties which he owes him, resulting from the perfections of the 
Deity, and from his own rational nature; together with the most 
important duties of social life, resulting from the several rela- 
tions which men mutually bear to each other; and likewise the 
several duties which respect ourselves, found not only in our own 
interest, but also in the will of God; interspersing the whole 
with remarks, showing the coincidence between the doctrines of 
Revelation and the dictates of reason, in these important points; 
and lastly, notwithstanding this coincidence, to state the abso- 
lute necessity and vast utility of a Divine revelation." 


The Alford will further stipulated that 


The said Professor shall read his lectures on Natural Religion 
to all the four classes of undergraduates; those on Moral Philoso- 
phy, to the two Senior classes; and those on Civil Polity to the 
Senior class only; provided nevertheless, that the officers of the 
College, and resident graduates, as likewise such other gentle- 
men as the Corporation shall permit, shall have a right to attend 
all or any of the lectures aforementioned.” 


Not only had the appointed professor to teach according to 
these stipulations, but he had also to “profess and declare 
himself to be of the Protestant Reformed Religion, and a 
member of a Protestant church, and . . . promise to discharge 
with diligence and fidelity, the sacred trust aforesaid reposed 
in him... .”™ 

Such provisions, it is clear, would have prevented the 
teaching of an unorthodox philosophical and religious doc- 
trine. Strict adherence to the will in the selection of the 


72 Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Boston, 1860), 
I, 502. 

73 Quincy, U1, 503. 

74 Quincy, U1, 504. 
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Alford Professor and the kind of philosophy which he was 
to teach would have created at Harvard a condition favoring 
the acceptance not only of a philosophy whose purpose cor- 
responded to that of the Scottish philosophers, but one actu- 
ally stressing the merits of the Scottish school—a fact borne 
out by the continued use of Stewart and Brown. 

Aside from this acceptance of the Scottish philosophy in 
the curriculum, its popularity among the instructors them- 
selves acted in its favor. That Levi Hedge, appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1827, to succeed Levi Frisbie as the Alford Professor, 
thought highly of the Scottish philosophy is evidenced by his 
edition of Thomas Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, discussed above. It will be recalled that Hedge 
praised Brown in his preface to the work, declaring that it 
contained much that was original regarding the operations 
of the mind, that it pointed out errors in the works of earlier 
writers, that in its views on morals and natural theology there 
was much to recommend it. Hedge thought it to be especially 
“suitable for persons who are forming the intellectual and 
moral habits.” Furthermore, in his own book on logic, Hedge 
made frequent references to the Scottish philosophers and 
wrote that “the metaphysical writings of Locke, Reid, Stew- 
art, and Brown ...may be said to comprise in themselves a 
complete system of intellectual philosophy.” ™ 

Hedge’s predecessor, Levi Frisbie, was also favorably dis- 
posed to the Scottish school, as is shown in his address deliv- 
ered at his inauguration as the first Alford Professor. In this 
he said: 


If our moral being could be left, as it came from the hands of 
its Creator, to the simple and wholesome viands of nature, if it 
breathed only the pure atmosphere of truth, it might perhaps 
preserve the soundness of health, and the ingenuous suffusions 
of virtue; but pampered, as it is, with false philosophy and fac- 
titious sentiment, the antidote should grow with the poison. 


75 Elements of Logick, 170. 
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There will always be a Hobbes, a Rousseau, or a Godwin; let us 
then have also our Cudworths, our Butlers, and our Stewarts.7¢ 


Similarly, the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
Edward Tyrrel Channing, who continued throughout thirty 
years to teach Harvard students the fine points of logic and 
writing, showed a similar preference not only for the Scottish 
moral and intellectual philosophy but also for the Scottish 
aesthetic. Richard H. Dana wrote of Channing: 


Like most men, he passed through his period of metaphysical 
inquiry, and during that time he made careful study of the dif- 
ferent schools, and knew well how the leading minds had treated 
the great problems of life. The result appears to have been a 
preference for the philosophy of Reid, from whose style of 
thought he seemed to receive peculiar satisfaction.” 


Channing's Lectures Read to the Seniors in Harvard College 
shows evidence of his knowledge and approval of the Scottish 
school. William Charvat says of Channing that he was “per- 
haps the most important individual of his time in the disssem- 
ination of Scotch aesthetic.” ™ Considering, therefore, Chan- 
ning’s long tenure as a teacher at Harvard and the large num- 
ber of Harvard students, numbering among them both Emer- 
son and Thoreau, who passed under his tutelage, it is reason- 
able to suppose that his influence upon his students in terms 
of Scottish philosophy might have been extensive. 
Although Scottish philosophy enjoyed marked popularity 
at Harvard, this fact did not cause the elimination of other 


76 Quoted by Andrews Norton (North American Review, 1818, vi, 226) 
from Frisbie’s “Inaugural Address, Delivered in the Chapel of the University 
at Cambridge, November 5, 1817.” Cudworth held that moral ideas are innate. 

Mr. Perry Miller assures me, on the basis of documents which I have not 
seen, that Frisbie’s importance is greater than I can demonstrate here. He 
suggests particularly the influence of Frisbie upon Ripley. 

77 “Biographical Notice” to Edward T. Channing’s Lectures Read to the 
Seniors in Harvard College (Boston, 1856), xvi. 

78 The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835 (Philadelphia, 
1936), 33- 
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philosophical strains. Locke, it was shown earlier, was for 
many years a staple in the curriculum.” Although his Essay 
on the Human Understanding was not in use for some years 
after the academic year 1824-25, its reappearance in 1833-34, 
when it replaced Brown, indicates a return to the Lockeian 
psychology. Just how strong such an opposing influence might 
have been is uncertain, for Stewart continued to be taught. 
The partial return to Locke, however, does not discredit the 
general conclusion regarding the predominance of the Scot- 
tish philosophy over the twenty-year period. Supplemented 
by the moral views of Bishop Butler, it constitutes the most 
characteristic strain of philosophical thought during this 
time, and overshadows the philosophy of English empiricism, 
represented mainly by Locke and Paley. 


IV 


The importance of Scottish philosophy for Transcendental- 
ism remains to be pointed out. Although it is obviously im- 
possible here to show the extent of this influence, the writer 
wishes to advance the thesis that the Scottish philosophers 
suggested to Harvard students the inadequacy of Locke’s 
theory of knowledge, and were of especial importance for their 
contributions to a theory of morals. The general direction 
in which the “common sense” philosophers pointed would 
conceivably encourage the formation of ideas preparatory to 
later ones more accurately termed transcendental, particularly 
with respect to moral views. This is not to imply any extensive 


79 But even as early as 1821, Samuel Gilman, writing in the North Ameri- 
can Review, xu, 396 (April, 1821), expressed some dissatisfaction with Locke 
in a review of Thomas Brown's Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. 
He wrote: “Edwards on the Will is still the principal rallying point of our 
orthodoxy, and Locke is a general classic in our colleges.” Then in a footnote 
he added this significant statement: “Is not a System of Metaphysics wanted 
for qur colleges? Something like a history of opinions in that science, with or 
without the theories of the compiler. Would Locke obtain more than a re- 
spectable chapter in such a system? Brunck, Stewart in his Dissertation, and 
Degerando would furnish copious and valuable assistance in compiling it.” 
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synonymity between Scottish philosophy and New England 
Transcendentalism, but rather to suggest that the philosophy 
of Reid, Stewart, and Brown possibly served as a useful transi- 
tion between Locke and Transcendentalism. : 

This view seems tenable if Transcendentalism is consid- 
ered with respect to the theory of knowledge instead of the 
theory of being. Scottish “common sense” philosophy could 
be of only limited importance to Transcendentalism in. the 
latter respect, particularly if we think of the movement in 
terms of idealism as found in Emerson’s Nature and other 
essays. On the other hand, its most useful service could be 
performed in connection with the theory of knowledge—in- 
cluding morals—, and here would seem to lie its particular 
importance.” 

The importance of Scottish philosophy is further enhanced 
when we consider the suggestive fact that the answer given 
by it to David Hume’s skepticism anticipated in part the 
answer given by Immanuel Kant. Reid and Kant were in 
agreement on at least one point: the rejection of Hume’s 
skepticism and the theory of knowledge found in Locke.* 
Even though the Scottish philosophy might not have been so 
profound as the German philosophy, it could be considered 
as a useful preparatory step toward the acceptance of German 
ideas. 

One other point emerges from the present examination of 
the Harvard curriculum: it shows conclusively that the influ- 
ence of German thought upon New England Transcendental- 
ism did not enter by way of the Harvard philosophical studies 
during the years in question, and that the Scottish philosophy 


80 However, because Transcendentalism, in spite of its pronounced strain 
of idealism, is interrupted by occasional loyalties to dualism—as, for example, 
in Nature and later essays of Emerson—it is not possible to eliminate entirely 
the possibility of influence in connection with the theory of being. 

81 For a discussion of Scottish and German philosophy, see A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison, Scottish Philosophy, a Comparison of the Scottish and Ger- 
man Answers to Hume (Edinburgh and London, 1885, and later). 
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preceded the later influence of German thought by way of 
Coleridge and Carlyle. 

It must be emphasized in conclusion that Scottish philoso- 
phy does not tell the whole story of the intellectual back- 
ground of New England Transcendentalism, any more than 
Transcendentalism can be said to owe complete allegiance 
to any single literary or philosophical influence. Much must 
have been native to it; much was borrowed. But of all the 
philosophies which eventually found lodgment in the hetero- 
geneous mass of Transcendental thought, or which formed 
the philosophical background of the Transcendentalists, none 
has been so much overlooked as the Scottish “common sense” 
school. The present paper cannot begin to suggest the extent 
of its importance upon Emerson, Thoreau, or other Transcen- 
dental writers, but can only encourage a closer examination 
of the Harvard philosophical curriculum in terms of its influ- 
ence upon individual members of the group. 











EMERSON AS AMERICAN SCRIPTURE 


CHARLES HOWELL FOSTER 


I 


T a superficial glance, Emerson seems to be a grindstone 
throwing off sparks in an irresponsible fashion. Hesi- 
tating for the most part to call his performance philosophical, 
critics have called it literary, and stressed its diffusion if not 
its self-contradiction. One has, they say, a magnificent stream 
of glitter, and that is about all. But on a closer view, Emerson 
is seen to be not so much a grindstone as a Fourth of July 
pinwheel, which scatters some sparks as it swishes around, but 
which is essentially a spiral pattern to be appreciated as a to- 
tality. One must start at the center and follow the burning 
line as it works into larger and larger circles if one is to retain 
an after-image that matches the original. No handful of sparks 
will do the trick. 

As one thumbs through the Journals from 1833 to 1836, 
when Emerson was formulating his mission, one sees not only 
the burning center of Emerson’s thought but also the appro- 
priateness of comparing him to fireworks in celebration of the 
Fourth. The influences, to be sure, that set his powder off are 
mainly foreign: German idealism from Coleridge and Carlyle, 
romantic doctrine from Wordsworth, and Neo-platonism, but 
Emerson's play of thought and emotion was American by in- 
tention. Having been liberated by Unitarianism from the 
dogmas of Calvinism, having been made aware of mysticism 
as a living faith by Quakerism, Emerson was ready to com- 
bine contemporary European thought with American politi- 
cal principles and to blend Plotinus and Thomas Jefferson 
into a radical doctrine. One may see in Emerson a revitalizer 
of the mysticism of Anne Hutchinson, which underwent a 
second birth in the Great Awakening of the 1740's or de- 
scribe him as a “romantic on Puritan ground,” but the impor- 
tant matter is that to Emerson his New England heritage, his 
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demecratic heritage, his romantic and classical heritages were 
all in essential harmony: they all amounted to a belief in the 
indwelling God. Emerson's aspiration to preach God and 
truth to his contemporaries (J. III, 262),' his belief that noth- 
ing seemed so worthy of life as religious teaching (J. III, 474), 
his avowed plan to address his “rede” to the young American 
(J. Ill, 481): these take on their full meaning, in fact, only 
when they are seen in relation to a long passage on democracy 
and mysticism written in 1834. The essence of the passage is 
in its conclusion: 


Democracy, Freedom, has its roots in the sacred truth that every 
man hath in him the divine Reason, or that, though few men 
since the creation of the world live according to the dictates of 
Reason, yet all men are created capable of so doing. This is the 
equality and the only equality of all men. To this truth we look 
when we say, Reverence thyself; Be true to thyself (J. III, 390). 


Many years later, Emerson was to declare that the highest 
moral generalization in the history of man occurred when 
“the nerves of the world were electrified by the proclamation 
that all men are born free and equal.” But here at the center, 
one sees this same mystical equalitarianism and democracy 
spiritualized. 

Rather surprisingly, however, mysticism, which had led 
Jonathan Edwards a century earlier to a brilliant, though 
futile, attempt to revive the mysticism implicit in Puritanism, 
led Emerson to a break with even the vestiges of traditional 
Christianity preserved in Unitarianism, and this despite the 
fact that the Christian doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man 
was doubtless one of the sources, as it is one of the safeguards, 
of modern democracy. On his voyage home from Europe in 
1833, Emerson meditated at some length on the subject of 


1 Since my references to Emerson’s Complete Works, Centenary Edition, 
12 volumes (Boston, 1903-1904), will usually be clear from the context, I shall 
content myself with specific reference by volume and page only to the Journals, 
10 volumes (Boston, 1909-1914), which will be indicated by J. 
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religion. The religionists he described as “clinging to little, 
positive, verbal, formal versions of moral law, and very im- 
perfect versions too,” and he named names: Calvinism and 
Unitarianism. He further indicted “every form of Christian 
and of Pagan faith in the hands of incapable teachers” (J. III, 
199). By “incapable teachers,” Emerson went on to explain, 
he meant all those who did not apprehend that the common 
denominator of all religion was the indwelling of God in each 
man. This was the “one bottom,” as he called it, of “Socrates, 
a Kempis, Fénelon, Butler, Penn, Swedenborg, Channing” 
(J. III, 200). This stress upon immanence prompted even 
more vigorous denunciations of traditional Christian wor- 
ship. Jesus, he thought, had had “an unnatural, an artificial 
place for ages in human opinions,” and the doctrine of Jesus 
as God and King seemed to him the work of a barbarous state 
of society (J. III, 223). The program he set for himself was 
to leave “the dead to bury the dead” and simply to describe 
the laws of moral nature as the naturalist describes physical 
laws (J. III, 398). 

The majority of Americans in the nineteenth century were, 
we may suppose, evangelical Christians; but this highly un- 
orthodox attitude of Emerson finds its counterpart in such de- 
istic founders of the United States as Franklin, Paine, and 
Jefferson. The series of democratic revolutions, which had be- 
gun as a protest against the theory of the divine right of kings, 
widened in these early American thinkers into an all but open 
protest against the theory of the divine right of the King of 
Kings. In a sense, Jefferson prepared the way for Emerson’s 
teaching a democratic mysticism opposed to communal Chris- 
tian worship. To Jefferson, the priests had adulterated Jesus’ 
system of morals into “a mere contrivance to filch wealth and 
power to themselves.” The doctrine of the Trinity he regarded 
as “the mere abracadabra of the mountebanks calling them- 
selves the priests of Jesus.” One remembers also Jefferson's 
editing the New Testament so that it should contain no mira- 
cles, but simply moral doctrine. Although it would be hard to 
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prove which produced which or whether they were a twin- 
birth, democracy and unorthodoxy were complements in Jef- 
ferson’s thought. The principles he annunciated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in his letters and speeches, that 
all men are created equal, and that sovereignty lies in the mass 
of men, are susceptible of being translated into religious con- 
cepts—at least, such concepts as Jefferson hinted at and Emer- 
son adopted. One must not count noses and declare Emerson 
un-American. 


Il 


We must, in short, call Emerson’s primary impulse religious 
rather than literary, and the fact that the line swings out into 
a spiral must not lead us to believe that it is a different ribbon 
of fire. The American Scholar and the “Divinity School Ad- 
dress” are segments of a common pattern and must be seen 
together to be understood. The “Divinity School Address” is 
the most basic of those fundamental writings: Nature, The 
American Scholar, “Self-Reliance,” and “The Over-Soul,” 
for it states or implies the total program Emerson had in 
mind. It is a bold speech. In addressing the Senior Class at 
Cambridge, Emerson was asking those young men about to 
go into the muzistry to renounce Christianity and preach his 
own dectrine of Ged in every man. There is no mincing of 
words. The initial defect of Christianity, Emerson declared, 
is that “It has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus.” The second defect, a consequence 
of the first, Emerson found to be that Christianity forces the 
priest to speak by assignment, forever looking back to a reve- 
lation in the past, and giving the impression that God is dead. 
That Emerson believed what he counselled is indicated by his 
taking an occasional service himself after leaving his own 
church, but the impracticality of preaching his faith through 
the traditional organization is implicit in the doctrine itself, 
which drives a man back on his own resources, and in his 
statements concerning the preacher. 
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The preacher was for Emerson the poet. He was the sayer 
who might speak in paint or granite or music but most lucidly 
and permanently in words. These young listeners of his were 
not to worry too much about being pastors, or to be too 
anxious to visit periodically all the families in their parishes. 
The main job was to pass out life to the people, “life passed 
through the fire of thought.” Entertaining such a view of the 
priestly function, Emerson came quite naturally to prefer the 
Lyceum and the books of poems and essays to the pulpit; in- 
deed, such a break was inevitable. 

But I do not wish to make my point of emphasis biographi- 
cal. The important matter is that when he came to give the 
“Divinity School Address” at Cambridge, Emerson spoke of 
the priest in essentially the same terms he had used to describe 
the poet the year before, in The American Scholar. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, we see the close relation between Emerson's 
mystical faith and his literary theory. His program in The 
American Scholar may now be seen for what it is: not so much 
a program for an American literature as a program for an 
American scripture. Clearly, the poet is not a “fictionist” in 
either the “Divinity School Address” or The American Schol- 
ar. In the former, he is described as one whose “conversation 
with the beauty of the soul” has made him eager to impart 
to others his knowledge and love; in The American Scholar, 
Emerson describes the poet as, ideally, the world’s eye, the 
world’s heart, and states that his duties are “to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts amidst appearances.” 

In his thinking about the poet, Emerson was influenced by 
romantic thought from England and Germany as well as by 
the Plotinian doctrine that the beauty of art could apprise 
men of the Beauty of Beauties. But, as we have seen from the 
“Divinity School Address,” Emerson gave a rather different 
twist to the romantic theory of the “poet-priest.” He was not 
trying so much to convert the poet into a priest as the priest 
into a poet: the center for him was religion, not literary effects. 
When Emerson, therefore, spoke of the poet as one who was 
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to add to the democratic Bible begun by the romantic poets, 
he had his eye on romantic poetry not as a literary product, 
but as a mystically democratic scripture. There is some doubt, 
therefore, whether Emerson’s high aim has been seriously 
pursued by any major American authors save Thoreau and 
Whitman, whose basic motivations, like Emerson's, were re- 
ligious.* That Emily Dickinson and Robert Frost have been 
influenced by Emerson is undeniable, but their literary aim 
would seem to be less scriptural and more literary, in the 
common use of the word. 

However this may be, the religious basis of Emerson’s lit- 
erary theory profoundly affected his teaching regarding the 
poet and the poet’s relation to nature. The American Scholar 
gives the main outlines of the portrait: that the poet should 
be wise and brave, relying on mystical and poetic experience 
of reality rather than on books for his insight, an active par- 
ticipant in the world around him, since he would only know 
as much as he had lived. But one must supplement The 
American Scholar with “The Poet,” “Art and Criticism,” 
“Poetry and Imagination,” “The Natural History of Intel- 
lect,” and the Journals, to understand how fundamental the 
character of the poet was to his whole program.* One realizes, 
then, that Emerson visualized the poet as the complete, bal- 
anced, brave man who would give utterance in the most uni- 
versal terms to the spiritual experience of humanity in its 
highest reaches. He was to be a man of no party, no manner, 
no age. In him, truth, beauty, and goodness were in perfect 
harmony. A passage from Emerson’s Journals sums up his 
character as well as any of the hundreds Emerson wrote: 


Let the poet propose to himself a grand aim, to live a prophet, 
a helper, a member of the morning and of nature, one whom the 
flowering tree and the summer wind and the sovereign stars shall 

2 I have in preparation essays examining the intentions of Thoreau and 
Whitman. 


3 This I have attempted in my compilation, Emerson’s Theory of Poetry 
(Iowa City, 1939). 
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recall to the remembrance of men, and be the newborn child of 
absolute love,—a pure power, a calm and happy genius through 
whom, as through a lens, the rays of the universe converge to the 
joy of the eye that seeth,—and I think he shall be floated into his 
place of activity and happiness by might and mind sublime over 
all these rocks and shoals that now look insuperable. Fix his heart 
on magnificent life, and he need not know the economical meth- 
ods; he shall be himself astonished at the great solution of the 
problem of means (J. V, 396-397). 


This concluding phrase suggests that Emerson would put 
the subject of technique, in the making of American scrip- 
ture, to one side and trust exclusively to inspiration; but like 
Thoreau, Emerson spent no little thought on the swbject of 
form. While he did not attempt a philosophy for a special art 
form, as Poe did for the short story and Henry James did for 
the novel, Emerson did achieve a rationale of composition 
remarkably complete. Emerson, for instance, despite his pre- 
occupation with ideas, anticipated Flaubert in the doctrine 
of the mot juste: “There is a right word, and every other word 
is wrong. The effect of a fanciful word misplaced is like that 
of a horn of exquisite polish growing on a human head” (J. 
II, 401). Nor did Emerson, whose art would seem to be the 
aphorism, therefore conclude that art was a series of bright 
stabs. Art to him was “a habitual respect to the whole by an 
eye loving beauty in details” (J. IX, 528). It was the creation 
of beauty, and beauty in his eyes was “that which is simple; 
which has no superfluous parts; which exactly answers its end; 
which stands related to all things; which is the mean of many 
extremes.” Art to Emerson was organic both in form and in 
origin. 

But more central in Emerson’s program for an American 
scripture was the thought he touched on in the second para- 
graph of the “Divinity School Address,” that “when the mind 
opens and reveals the laws which traverse the universe and 
make things what they are, then shrinks the great world at 
once into a mere illustration and fable of this mind.” The 
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Emersonian metaphysic in its simplest terms may be repre- 
sented by a triangle the apex of which is the Over-Soul and the 
opposing legs of which are nature and the soul. Suppose the 
sides of the triangle to be of glass so that one side mirrors the 
other, and suppose one side, nature, to be larger and of infe- 
rior substance, and you have a symbol of Emerson’s poetic be- 
lief. It should be noted that as nature and the soul meet in 
their origin, the Over-Soul, so they are related by the base line 
of the triangle, and this base line is life. The poet's task, as 
Emerson conceives it, is to assume a central position on this 
line where the greatest light from above may illumine him 
and, glancing from one side of the glass triangle to the other, 
to note analogies. But in the heat of imagination one must 
break down the triangle and bend it until the top is concave 
like the sky and the larger, inferior side looks like all nature, 
and the shorter, clearer side like a man, to visvalize truly 


Emerson's “doctrine of correspondence.” As he suggested in 
Nature: 


Every natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual fact. Every ap- 
pearance in nature corresponds to some state of mind, and that 
state of mind can only be described by presenting that natural 
appearance as its picture. 


Or, even more centrally, perhaps, as he wrote in The Ameri- 
can Scholar, 


... Mature is the opposite of the soul, answering to it part for 
part. One is seal and one is print, and the ancient precept, “Know 


thyself,” and the modern precept, “Study nature,” become at last 
one maxim. 


Of course, the doctrine of correspondence is hardly a ““mod- 
ern precept,” even though it did serve as the leit motif in much 
of the work of Coleridge, Carlyle, and their German sources, 
and in the work of the Americans Thoreau, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and Whitman. As Emerson very well knew, it was to be 
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found in Plotinus. Indeed, the notion is central in the whole 
mystical tradition of the West. It was fundamental with the 
Christian Platonists, Clement, Origen, and Dionysius; it was 
one of the main principles of Swedenborg; it was all but indig- 
enous to religious New England, so strongly had the seven- 
teenth-century mind persisted in the New World. That Emer- 
son was influenced by the doctrine of correspondence as he 
came on it in his reading of Carlyle and Coleridge is undeni- 
able; but he accepted it, as others in the past had done, as a 
fundamental principle in a mystical outlook on life. Actually 
in Emerson, there is little of what Irving Babbitt characterized 
as the romantic tendency to “get mixed up with the land- 
scape.” Emerson’s point of view in essence was always, I am 
convinced, that which he voiced: in the “Introduction” to 
Nature: 


Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature 
and the Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate 
from us, all which philosophy distinguishes as the Nor mg, that 
is both nature and art, all other men and my own body, must be 
ranked under this name, NATURE. 


Ill 


Emerson’s doctrine of religious art possesses form and color 
and the power of persuasion, but as one moves further from 
the burning center of mystical democracy in which his 
thought originates to his own attempt to write an American 
scripture, one is asked to concentrate his attention on a wide 
sweep of fire that is occasionally fuzzy, and not seldom sputter 
and dripping sparks. Developing a hint dropped by Coleridge 
in The Friend, Emerson early recorded his conviction that a 
true method had no need of “firstly, secondly, etc.,” but would 
present itself as a single idea, “of which the flying wasp and 
the grazing ox are developments” (J. III, 296). In trying to 
state his mystical doctrine without “firstly, secondly, etc.,” 
Emerson is often confusing. As in any system of thought which 
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takes the form of a spiral, there is much circling around a cen- 
tral point, and yet a tendency to move away from this central 
point. This is not to say that there is not real fire in Emerson's 
spiral; this is to say that his method is all but non-existent. 
About all one can count on in an Emerson essay is some state- 
ments about the soul and the Over-Soul, and the arrangement 
of matters in an ascending series of importance. 

The only solution to the difficulties is to start with the cen- 
ter of the pinwheel and follow the pattern out. Three years 
after the “Divinity School Address,” Emerson began to ex- 
pound, in a more truly Emersonian fashion than he had em- 
ployed in Nature, his program for a spiritual revolution. In 
“The Over-Soul,” he made it unmistakably clear that he be- 
lieved God could only be known experimentally, that “The 
faith that rests on authority is not faith.”” But more than this, 
Emerson, combining democracy and mysticism, stated his con- 
viction that “The learned and the studious have no monopoly 
of wisdom.” To him, the maker or Over-Soul stood behind 
all persons and cast his dread omniscience through them over 
things. The saints and demigods, whom history worshiped, 
could only “fatigue and invade.” Communion with God lay 
in the opposite direction. The terms were clear: 


The soul gives itself, alone, original, and pure, to the Lonely, 
Original, and Pure, who on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads 
and speaks through it. 


The other basic assertion in this volume, “Self-Reliance,” is 
to be read, of course, in the light of this Neo-platonic utter- 
ance from “The Over-Soul,” but one has not seen all when one 
sees that by “self-reliance” Emerson meant “God-reliance.” 
The importance of “Self-Reliance” is that it states with great 
force and clarity Emerson’s conviction that reliance on the 
soul will work a spiritual revolution in every part of society. 
As such, it explains the aims Emerson had in the “Divinity 
School Address” and ““The Over-Soul.” One sees, for instance, 
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from his initial statements that he looked for a literary revolu- 
tion when self-reliance was a fact, for self-reliance seemed to 
him all but synonymous with genius. But this theme he had 
already developed more fully in The American Scholar. The 
central idea in “Self-Reliance” is the quality of character the 
individual will earn from reliance on the soul. Emerson would 
not say with Robert Frost, 


I bid you to a one-man-revolution— 
The only revolution that is coming, 


but he certainly regarded the “one-man” revolution as that 
on which all other beneficent revolutions depended. What 
Emerson desired was the brave, spiritually enlightened man, 
ideally the poet; and this goes a long way toward justifying his 
insistence on non-conformity. Clearly, he was not thinking in 
terms which would mean the indulging of temperament, or 
the expanding of the ego; nor was Emerson intending to 
make a Bible for the self-reliant, ruthless American who had 
already begun to push westward and whose spiritual descen- 
dants were to be the railroad kings of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Like Thoreau, Emerson thought in terms 
of a spiritually motivated non-conformity on a spiritual fron- 
tier. When he wrote that “Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its members,” Emerson 
was thinking, not of the restraints society put on man eco- 
nomically and socially, but of the brake it put on living in the 
spirit. 

The solitude which Emerson advised, for instance, was to 
be spiritual, not mechanical; and the virtues he emphasized in 
“Self-Reliance” were all virtues that could be possible only 
through contact with men and women in the everyday busi- 
ness of living. We must tell the plain truth, do our duty, show 
ourselves by our work, be honest and natural, speak our best 
wisdom without regard to consistency. Emerson also, in advo- 
cating that we keep in society “with perfect sweetness the in- 
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dependence of solitude,” was insistent, as I have suggested, on 
the social gains which would result. He was convinced that his 
program would cause a revolution in all the relations of men: 


It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must work a revolu- 
tion in all the offices and relations of men; in their religion; in 
their education; in their pursuits; their modes of living; their 
associations; in their property; in their speculative views. 








But again, as if he feared the point would be lost, after indi- 
cating some of the social gains he visualized, he returned to 
his point of departure, the spiritual development of the in- 
dividual: “In the Will work and acquire . . .” 

That Emerson’s specifically American addresses such as 
“The Young American,” read in 1844, fit into this general 
scheme to free the individual spiritually is clear. We see that 
Emerson but continues in historical and practical terms the 
line of thought he had pursued theoretically in “The Over- 
Soul” and “Self-Reliance.” The later books, Representative 
Men and The Conduct of Life, however, at first glance, seem 
to lie entirely outside the program for a spiritual revolution. 
What has a collection of essays on Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and Goethe to do with revolu- 
tion? Despite the “Representative” in the title, there is no 
representative from America. But this is to give Representa- 
tive Men too quick a glance. Emerson's subtitles, “the philos- 
opher,” “the mystic,” “the skeptic,” “the poet,” “the man of 
the world,” “the writer,” as well as the prefatory essay, tell us 
how we are to interpret this swing of the Emersonian spiral, 
so far, apparently, from the religious center of his thought. 
Part of his thought could be embraced by the proverb he 
quoted in The American Scholar: “The fig tree looking on the 
fig tree becomes fruitful.” But in essence it is that 





The genius of humanity is the right point of view of history. 
The qualities abide; the men who exhibit them have now more, 
now less, and pass away; the qualities remain on another brow... . 
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We have never come at the true and best benefit of any genius 
so long as we believe him an original force. In the moment when 
he ceases to help us as a cause, he begins to help us more as an 
effect. Then he appears as an exponent of a vaster mind and will. 


The opaque self becomes transparent with the light of the First 
Cause. 


In other words, though the studies deal ostensibly with classi- 
cal and European figures, we have not moved very far from 
the verse prefacing the essay “History,” in Essays, First Series: 


I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato's brain 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakspeare’s strain. 


Emerson's largest and last curve—the later books are mere 
collections of occasional papers—is, of course, The Conduct of 
Life. Comprising lectures delivered in 1851, it has seemed to 
many critics Emerson’s most solid achievement; but from the 
standpoint of Emerson as American scripture, it represents 
some cooling of the fire. Religion, despite the essay on “Wor- 
ship,” seems to have become stoic ethics. This is not to say that 
the book is not a good one; for it is in many ways a good book; 
but it is in comparison with the early work a little lacking in 
mysticism and poetry. Ecstasy has given way to common sense. 
There seems almost to be a change of direction. Whereas in 
The American Scholar and the “Divinity School Address,” 
religion was the source of art, now culture is the source of 
religion: 


... the whole state of man is a state of culture; and its flowering 
and completion may be described as Religion or Worship. 


Is there not a change when we are told that “religion cannot 
rise above the state of the votary?”” And what has happened to 
the Over-Soul that earlier made no more of the educated than 
of the uneducated? Can it be that 
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Heaven always bears some relation to earth. The god of the 
cannibals will be a cannibal, of the crusaders a crusader, and of 
the merchants a merchant? 


Is it necessary to tell us that it is useless to try to dress nature 
up in the “clean shirt and white neckcloth of a student in 
divinity”? These questions are in some sense answered by the 
concluding chapter, “Illusions,” in which we are told that 
when the air clears and the clouds lift, we shall find the gods 
sitting, they alone with us alone. But the significant new note 
is that there should be clouds to lift. Before, all we had was 
a clear June sky trembling with its immensity and depth 
of blue. 

Clearly, this final book of Emerson's represents his attempt 
in full maturity to harmonize his religious doctrine, his mysti- 
cal democracy, with the facts of an often cold, hard, practical 
world. One sees, then, that stretched from a warmly poetic 
center, Emersonianism becomes stoicism, a glowing wire rath- 
er than flaming powder. But if The Conduct of Life, Emer- 
son's widest circle, represents something of a lessening of con- 
viction in his attempt to write an American scripture, there 
are yet some stray sparks that fly from the pinwheel in its last 
revolution which are worth looking at, in that they speak of 
yet wider circles untried. 

To us who are familiar with Henry Wallace’s The Price of 
Free World Victory and Wendell Willkie’s bold call for a 
World Charter, it is particularly interesting to see that Emer- 
son also thought in world terms for his democratic revolution. 
In a talk with Alcott in 1865, Emerson developed the thesis 
that Americans were “to establish the pure religion, Justice, 
Asceticism, Self-Devotion, Bounty” (J. X, 99-100). A year 
later, in the glow of Northern victory, Emerson wrote under 
the heading “American Politics” that America was “to make 
the advanced intelligence of mankind in the sufficiency of 
morals practical” (J. X, 144). In the breakup of the old tradi- 
tions of religion, and the return to what he called “the om- 
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nipotence of the moral sentiment,” he felt that it was the role 
of America to embody in domestic and international law the 
highest morality “that in no instance the guns go in advance 
of the perfect right.” Perhaps this program was implied from 
the first in Emerson’s American scripture. His devotion to 
America quickened, certainly, as he discovered its political 
principles harmonizing with what he regarded as the deepest 
religious revelation, that God dwells in each man. Emerson’s 
teaching, clearly, was never narrowly nationalistic. Americans 
were men in America and not a special race set off by some 
“pure” strain from the rest of humanity. As in the Declara- 
tion, “all men are created equal,” so in “The Over-Soul,” “the 
Maker of all things stands behind us and casts his dread 
omniscience through us over things.” 
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GRIMM’S LAW AND THE BRAHMINS 
J. B. WILSON 


|e 1842 Brahmin Boston, long a city of refuge for émigré schol- 

ars, opened its gates to Dr. Charles Kraitsir, Polish professor 
of linguistics, who had earlier been forced to flee his native land 
after participating in the abortive revolution of 1831. Before 
settling in Boston he had taught in. academies at Endicott Mills 
and Charlotte’s Hall, Maryland, and for a few months had 
instructed private pupils in Washington, D. C. His first book in 
English, The Poles in the United States (1836), had failed to in- 
duce his countrymen to found the colony in New England for 
which he had hoped. Then, invading America’s intellectual capi- 
tal alone, he discovered a few rare and congenial souls who could 
share his republican convictions and comprehend his erudite 
lectures. 

Although, as Mr. Emerson remarked, she already had “a stud 
of phoenixes” hatching,’ Miss Elizabeth Peabody immediately 
took Dr. Kraitsir under her wing. Her “atom of a bookshop” on 
Boston’s West Street, where her father sold homeopathic reme- 
dies, was a gathering place for Emerson’s Transcendentalists, 
Ripley's Brook Farmers, Horace Mann’s progressive educators, 
Margaret Fuller’s bluestockings, and Washington Allston’s aes- 
thetes. For sale nowhere else in America except at her estab- 
lishment were literary and scientific books and periodicals in 
French and German.* She was publisher of the Transcendental 
Club organ, The Dial, then edited by Miss Fuller. Products of 
her press were Dr. William Ellery Channing’s Emencipation and 


1 George Willis Cooke, An Historical and Biographical Introduction to 
The Dial, as Reprinted in Numbers for the Rowfant Club (Cleveland, 1902), 1, 
151. 

2 James Freeman Clarke, The Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence 
of James Freeman Clarke (Boston, 1891), 144; Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston, 1898), 86. 
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her brother-in-law Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair 
and Liberty Tree.* 


Comparative linguistics had long been one of Miss Peabody's 
hobbies. In her genteel seminars for the lady literati of Boston 
and Salem she had used Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry as a 
textbook. Her series of articles contributed to the Christian 
Examiner in 1834, entitled “The Spirit of Hebrew Scriptures,” 
employed Herder’s method of analyzing and comparing ancient 
and modern languages of East and West.* Her genera and dif- 
ferentiae were hazy and transcendental, however; and she was 
frequently obliged to shore up her bulkheads of “Objective Occi- 
dental” and “Subjective Oriental” with timber of classical and 
scriptural authority.® 

It was not until she met Dr. Kraitsir that Miss Peabody recog- 
nized her own deficiencies in the new science of comparative lin- 
guistics.* In her Record of Mr. Alcott’s School, which contained 
an account of their venture into the then almost uncharted sea 
of semantics, she revealed that both she and Mr. Alcott were 


convinced that a revolutionary system of pedagogy could be built 
around word-study, with emphasis on sound-symbolism and 
“spiritual” connotations of words.? 


3 Since there is no biography of Miss Peabody, I have gathered biograph- 
ical data largely from her own works, particularly the following: Reminis- 
cences of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 1880); Lectures in the Train- 
ing Schools (Boston, 1886); Record of Mr. Alcott’s School, third edition 
(Boston, 1874); Last Evening with Allston, and Other Essays (Boston, 1886); 
“Development of the Kindergarten,” Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion, xxx (1880), 30-46; “Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer Peabody,” ibid., xxxu (1882), 
739-742; and “My Experiences as a Teacher,” ibid., xxxm (1882), 721~739. 

4 Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, “Spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures,” Christian 
Examiner, xvi (1834), 174-202 and 305-320; xvi (1834), 78-92. 

5 Christian Examiner, xvi (1834), 176. 

6 Many years later Miss Peabody confessed that she had been a mere 
dilettante in linguistic studies until she had attended Dr. Kraitsir’s lectures 
and read his books: “From Dr. Kraitsir I learnt the origin of words by classi- 
fication of the consonants, and their meaning derived from the symbolism 
of the organs which utter them, still traceable in the words of all languages 
beneath the superficial by-laws that have transpired in the confusion of 
tongues occasioned by the mutual misunderstandings and consequent division 
of nations....” “My Experiences as a Teacher,” Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education, xxxu_ (1882), 732. 

7 Miss Peabody charged that those enrolled in the “common mills of 
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Dr. Kraitsir’s Boston lectures familiarized her with an exact 
and scientific method of analyzing and comparing languages— 
Grimm's law of consonant shifts. Eager to share her discovery 
with other teachers, Miss Peabody published in 1846 a pamphlet 
entitled Significance of the Alphabet, a redaction of one of Krait- 
sir’s lectures, and a child’s primer, The First Book of English, a 
practical demonstration of Kraitsir’s method. 

Dr. Kraitsir had devised a phonetic system based on the Deva- 
nagari alphabet of the Sanskrit grammarians; it consisted of 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants classified as labial, dental, 
palatal, and guttural. He argued that if children were taught to 
read and write their native tongue by the use of such an alphabet, 
they could easily acquire afterwards several other languages in a 
very brief time.* For example, since Kraitsir’s system employed a 
single phonetic symbol for both letters, readers would be able 
to recognize the guttural consonant g in Latin gelidus as identical 
with the c in its English cognate cold. 

Miss Peabody hoped that The First Book would not be the 
last book printed in Dr. Kraitsir’s phonetic alphabet. If made 
the basis of a series of elementary textbooks, his system would 
greatly simplify education, she asserted vehemently in an essay 
“Language,” published in her Aesthetic Papers.® 

In the same essay she was able utterly to confound Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, eminent theologian, who had contended that “nothing 
in the law of voice or sound has determined the names adopted 
for things,” all nomenclature being pure arbitrary. Bushnell had 
rested the case for “anomaly” by triumphantly declaring: “We 
shall find that the sounds or names [in different languages] which 
stand for the same objects have generally no similarity what- 


education” usually suffered a “folding up of the soul within itself.” Record of 
Mr. Alcott’s School, 261. She and Bronson Alcott attempted a cultivation of 
imagination and moral sense by studying with their pupils the connotations 
of words: “Mr. Alcott said that these figurative, or rather he would say spiritu- 
al meanings, were the most real...; nothing happened in things which did 
not image forth some movements of spiritual life.” Jbid., 158. Therefore, 
Alcott concluded that “The contemplation of spirit in God is necessarily 
wrapt up in a study of language, leading to the study of the soul... .” Jbid., 
254- 
8 Charles Kraitsir, Significance of the Alphabet (Boston, 1846), 6~7. 
9 Aesthetic Papers (1849), 218. 
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ever.” 1 In her rebuttal for the “analogists,” Miss Peabody util- 
ized her recently acquired knowledge of Grimm’s la*7; she cor- 
rectly observed that Bushnell was judging “similarity” only ac- 
cording to present sounds, that he did not take into account the 
derivations of words and the multiple mutations they had under- 
gone." 

Though linguists since the time of Plato had ranged them- 
selves on one side or the other of the analogist-anomalist contro- 
versy, there were learned men in Boston not familiar with those 
terms. In 1846 the Brook Farm Harbinger published a flattering 
review of Miss Peabody's First Book of English.’ The reviewer, 
Stephen P. Andrews, had apparently not read either Grimm or 
Kraitsir, but he had certainly mastered Fourier. “Analogy,” as used 
by the Fourierists, had a meaning quite apart from the traditional 
one recognized by grammarians. “Analogy” in alphabet would 
lead to “analogy” in language, and that in turn to Fourier’s “Uni- 
versal Unity,” Mr. Andrews maintained. Hence, he heartily ap- 
proved Miss Peabody's proposal.’ 

Though we have Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s confession 
that he taught himself German by Kraitsir’s “preposterous plan,” 
it seems that he was one of the very few converts made by Miss 
Peabody.'* The learned doctor returned to Europe during the 
year of revolution, 1848, and Miss Peabody thereafter exercised 
her missionary zeal on behalf of General Bem’s historical charts 
and Sarah Winnemucca’s solution of the Indian problem. 


10 Aesthetic Papers, 214-215. Miss Peabody quotes from Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell’s book God in Christ. 


11 Aesthetic Papers, 220. 

12 Stephen P. Andrews, review of Elizabeth Peabody's First Book of English 
for Children, in the Harbinger, m (1846), 232-237. 

13 Andrews, 237. As further evidence that he knew much more about the 
“science of society” than he did about the science of language, Andrews 
deplored the “decay” of the English language in America and hoped that the 
adoption of Kraitsir’s alphabet by Miss Peabody, and of her book by public- 
school officials, would arrest this lamentable decline. 

14 Cheerful Yesterdays, 93. 
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THE MUSICAL VON HAGENS 
H. EARLE JOHNSON 


T is probable that secular music-making in the United States 

before 1790 was more extensive and varied than surviving rec- 
ords indicate. But there can be no doubt that it was not on a pro- 
fessional basis until the opening of the theatres in the several cities 
from Charleston to Boston. The arrival of foreign musicians like 
Alexander Reinagle, George Shetky, George Gillingham, James 
Hewitt, and Gottlieb Graupner, about 1790, brought a new 
awareness of European music and a higher standard of perform- 
ance, since all of these men were remarkably talented, experi- 
enced, and ambitious. They were concerned not only with the 
theatre but with works of Handel and Haydn, whose oratorios 
were soon to overcome, in New England, at least, the primitive 
enthusiasm for the psalm-tunes of William Billings.* 

Earliest among the new-style musicians to arrive in Boston were 
the members of a family calling themselves Van Hagen, from New 
York, where they had been active for fifteen years. In many re- 
spects they may be considered the foundation stones on which the 
influential musical life of that city was reared. Peter Albrecht Van 
Hagen, Mrs. Van Hagen, and Peter Albrecht Jr. (plus a daughter 
and another son no longer active in the musical concerns of the 
family) arrived in Boston in 1796, an auspicious moment, since 
there were no competitors at hand. They at once embraced every 
aspect of the profession with headlong enthusiam, becoming the 
most competent teachers of music, the first publishers of “sheet” 
music, retailers of musical merchandise, organists, and conductors. 
They had also several minor accomplishments, including the skill 
to compose and arrange theatrical music. The precise reason for 
their removal to Boston cannot be determined, but a guess may 
be hazarded that places in the theatre orchestra were promised 
them there. The Federal Street Theatre had opened with a 
grand flourish, and a company of actors had speedily come to 
fame as being extraordinarily competent, if not quite equal to 


1 See “A Pioneer in American Music,” by Raymond Morin, New England 
Ouarterly, xiv (March, 1941). 
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the American Company in New York. Individual music-making 
in the home on a scientific basis was a comparatively new idea, 
for the small number of harpsichords and pianos owned by 
Boston's gentry at the turn of the century suggests that the taking 
of music lessons entailed the procuring of an instrument and of 
music, imported from across the seas. This spelled business op- 
portunity for the Van Hagens, and their attitude became strictly 
a business one, not attended by those pleasant social and benevo- 
lent interests so often embodied in professional life. 

The Van Hagens had earlier tried their fortunes at other cities 
along the coast, proceeding in the same northerly progress fol- 
lowed by a long line of fellow musicians in the next two decades. 
Sonneck first discovered the presence of Peter Van Hagen (then 
called “Jr.”) in Charleston in 1774, and traced him back to Ham- 
burg, Germany, where he was probably son of Peter Albrecht 
Von Hagen, a violin virtuoso in 1740.7 Later the Van Hagens 
became a well-known family of organists at Rotterdam. In 1773 
Burney, the contemporary historian of music, noted Peter’s pres- 
ence in that culturally enlightened city:* 


M. Van Hagen, a German, who is the principal organist here, 
is likewise an excellent performer on the violin, of which he con- 
vinced me by playing one of his own solos. He was a scholar of 
Geminiani, and he not only plays, but writes very much in the 
style of that great master of harmony. His daughter has a fine 
voice, and sings with much taste and expression. His [training] 
has been under M.-[Leonzi] Honaiir [Honauer] at Paris. 


During the Revolution the family left Charleston and spent 
some time in London, for Van Hagen Sr. is described as “recently 
from London” in 1792.4 But as early as 1789 he was a dealer and 
teacher in New York, playing in concerts and occasionally conduct- 
ing, notably the successful French opera company which visited 
that city in 1791. He still rejoiced in the designation “late Director 
of concerts in Holland,” furthering that aspect of his career by 


2 Oscar Sonneck, Early Concert Life in America (1731-1800) (Leipzig, 
1907), 22 and 23. 

8 Charles Burney, The Present State of Music in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Provinces (London, 1773), 11, 314. 

4 The name does not appear in London directories of the time. 
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engaging with Henri Capron and George Edward Saliment in 
several series of subscription concerts in New York. At one time 
James Hewitt, later very active in Boston, was competitor, at 
another, partner, and then—as associations generally proved in 
his case—once again and indefinitely a competitor. These New 
York concerts brought before the public the celebrities of the 
day, including Benjamin Carr, Mrs. Pownall (died in Boston, 
September 15, 1789), Mrs. Hodgkinson, and—most often—the 
three Van Hagens. “Master” Peter was continually featured as 
violinist, varied by an occasional session with the “tenor”; father 
and mother played the piano in concertos. Miss Van Hagen, 
“about thirteen” in 1792, rarely appeared, and John E., another 
son, is not mentioned. 

Whatever the immediate urgency, the family arrived in Boston 
early in 1796, resumed the ancestral “Von” instead of the Dutch 
“Van,” and settled down to an intensive conquest of the new 
metropolis which duplicated their New York experience, with the 
usual uncertain results. They did not take up concert manage- 
ment on an elaborate subscription basis. Sonneck describes the 
low state of concert life in Boston during the last five years of 
the old century, but the severity of that condition may be ex- 
plained by the reminder that the theatre had recently become a 
legitimate enterprise and thai the novelty of that experience was 
rather overwhelming; furthermore, the competitor Haymarket 
Theatre opened its doors to provide an embarrassment of riches 
which the burning of one and the closing of the other temporari- 
ly stemmed. To alleviate this dearth, l«wever, there were ex- 
hibitions of an elephant, Mr. Pinchbeck’s Learned Pig, and the 
continuing waxworks installed in the Columbian Museum. 

Peter Von Hagen Sr. conducted at least once in the Hay- 
market Theatre, but this appearance should not be construed as 
affording him a regular means of support. He transferred to the 
Federal Theatre to succeed Trille La Barre, whose death, at the 
age of thirty-nine, was announced in the Gazette of January 1, 
1798; there he shared honors with R. Leaumont,® probably from 
January, 1797, until the close of the season in 1800. He was 


5 Later active in Charleston; in Boston he was a victim of the fire which 
ravaged the Jarvis Buildings in June, 1796. 
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followed by Gottlieb Graupner, later to become the foremost 
musician of Boston for a quarter of a century. During his incum- 
bency he composed at least three works: “Columbus,” ¢ per- 
formed February 17, 1800; accompaniments for The Battle of 
Hexham; and “Music entirely new and composed by P. A. Von 
Hagen” for The Adopted Child, March 15, 1797. There is also 
mention of an “Overture to be played at the Haymarket Theatre, 
Oct. 25, 1797, composed by Peter Von Hagen Jr.,” but the news- 
papers indicate that the theatre was not opened regularly at that 
time. A “Federal Overture” was performed on June 11, 1798, at 
the Federal Theatre; possibly this was the same piece. Another 
“Federal Overture” for the 1799 season is advertised as published. 

Outside the theatre the family established itself as P. A. Von 
Hagen Jun. & Co. in May, 1798, or earlier, entering into partner- 
ship with Benjamin Crehore of Milton for the purpose of im- 
porting instruments from London and Amsterdam. Despite Cre- 
hore’s later fame as a maker of pianos, there is no mention at this 
time of American-made instruments as owning special virtue. No 
details of the Von Hagen stock are available, but frequent re- 
movals suggest that it was not large, while a survey of sheet music 
of that time reveals no extensive selection of imported songs or 
instrumental works for sale anywhere in the United States. Hav- 
ing few publications imported from abroad, the Von Hagens 
were encouraged to publish for themselves, and issued nearly 
one hundred imprints, including the very successful “Adams and 
Liberty,” to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.”* The firm was 
severally referred to as the “Musical Magazine and Warehouse,” 
“P. A. Von Hagen’s Musical Magazine,” and “P. A. Von Hagen 
and Son,” in addition to the first-named “Jun. & Co.” From their 
first address at 62 Newbury Street the proprietors removed to 65 
Marlborough Street (at the head of the Mall) by March 13, 1799, 
and to number 3 Cornhill by July of the same year, when the 
partnership with Crehore was dissolved as of June 28. At all these 
addresses the entire adult family was available for instruction on 


6 James Hewitt also wrote music to this subject. 
7 The John Carter Brown Library, Providence, has the largest collection 
of their imprints. 
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the harpsichord, piano, and organ, and in singing, also “theoreti- 
cal knowledge of music.” 

The reputation of Peter Jr. as violinist was not appreciably 
furthered in Boston; he served in the orchestra of the theatre, 
mentioning the fact in an advertisement on June 1, 1806, but he 
made no reputation as a soloist there or in the concert hall. This 
is a significant commentary in itself, for the theatre offered fre- 
quent opportunity for obbligatos by Mr. Graupner, the oboist; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Peter Von Hagen would 
have lacked celebrity as a performer had he possessed the nec-s- 
sary skill. Good violinists in Boston were not common by any 
stretch of the imagination until 1815; the odds are definitely 
against Peter’s having lived up to the promise of his youth or, 
perchance, the encomiums penned by his father, whose model 
was assuredly Leopold Mozart. 

The family made some attempt to describe its joint efforts as 
a school or “Musical Academy,” but there is no consistency in the 
use of the terms, and the results do not detract from the glory 
of a Graupner-Mallet-Trajetta institution, founded in 1802, as 
the first “Conservatorio or Musical Academy” in Boston and, in 
all likelihood, in the country. The increase in teaching load 
shared by the family was carefully regulated. Their first concert 
of vocal and instrumental music was advertised in 1798 to take 
place in Salem, but was not given until February 5, 1799—nearly 
six months afterward—when, it is hoped, the subscriptions were 
sufficient to “equilibriate” the expenses! While the program does 
not survive in the usual manner of newspaper announcement, 
these works were in the repertory of the Von Hagen family and 
were performed a few months later in Boston: 


Sonata on the Grand Forte Piano, for 4 hands, by Mrs. Von 


Hagen and Mr. Von Hagen, Jun........ .Leopold Kotzeluch 
Concerto on the Violin by Mr. Von Hagen G. M. Jarnowich 
Concerto on the Piano Forte, by Mrs. Von Hagen Haydn 


Quartetto by Messrs. Von Hagen, Sen. and Jun., Mr. Leaumont, 
and Mrs. Graupner. 

“To Arms, to arms,” a new patriotic song, written by Thomas 

Paine, A. M., sung by Mrs. Graupner and music by Mr. Von 

Hagen, Jun. 


nT 
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Describing a later concert in which she appeared as pianist, a 
“Communication” in the Salem Gazette of June 25, 1800, referred 
in flattering terms to Mrs. Von Hagen, “whose taste and talents 
procured her, when in Holland, admiration of the great at the 
Hague, as they have since in America commanded the applause 
of all who have heard her perform.” The family sponsored no 
repetition of this concert in Boston. 

With the termination of Peter Von Hagen’s conductorship at 
the theatre there was renewed emphasis on teaching, with repeated 
announcements in the papers of the surrounding towns covered 
by father and son each week. One journeyed to Salem, Newbury- 
port, Portsmouth, and way stations, while the other toured 
Watertown, Roxbury, Concord, Wayland, and the territory to 
the west. Peter Jr. greeted the new century with a bride, the for- 
mer Lucy Ballard, on January 12; he was then between nineteen 
and twenty-one years of age. He was organist at Trinity Church 
from 1800 until 1809, when payments to him cease to be recorded. 
His frequent assistance on the organ at King’s Chapel suggests 
that he aided his mother at that post. 

The fortunes of mother and son suffered a sharp decline with 
the passing of the elder Von Hagen on October 3, 1803. The 
publishing of music ceased, and the Musical Magazine and Ware- 
house continued a feeble existence for only a brief time. In 1806 
Peter (now Senior) purchased the stock of John Paff of New 
York, a dealer who had brought a few pianos to Boston for sale, 
but in 1809 the directory address is given as 6 Franklin Street, the 
site of Graupner’s home and business. This is probably a con- 
tacting address for Von Hagen, who now had no regular business 
of his own except, possibly, as assistant to Graupner. Thus the 
extent of the older man’s influence on the fortunes of the family 
may be ascertained on the grounds of diminished prosperity 
under the management of the son. Peter Jr. rarely participated in 
the concerns of the newer lights of the Boston scene, Mallet, 
Graupner, or Trajetta, nor did he acquire a prominent place in 
this musical life by dint of his own efforts. Mrs. Elizabeth Von 
Hagen continued bravely to teach privately until 1810, to play 
the organ, and to give occasional benefits—occasions when the 
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hand of charity was extended rather obviously. Such a benefit 
performance was that on March 6, 1806: 


Arrangement of Mrs. E. Von Hagen’s Concert, 
at Concert Hall, 6th inst. 


Part 1st. 

Overture, Haydn. 
Song, Mr. Darley 
Sonata for four hands, Mrs. Von Hagen & her pupil, Pleyel. 
Song, Ala Polaca, No more by sorrow chased, 

Mrs. Graupner Braham. 
Concerto Oboe, Mr. Graupner. 
Song, Mr. Bernard. 


Concerto Piano Forte, Mrs. Von Hagen, Fodor. 
Glee, by Mrs. Graupner, Messrs. Darley, Bernard, ~ 

Twaits and Fox Giordani. 
Concerto, Violin, Mr. Von Hagen. 

Part 2d. 

The Battle of Prague, A Sonata for four hands, by Mr. 

and Mrs. Von Hagen, Kotzwara 
Song, Be My Tender Passion, Mrs. Graupner. Storace. 


Sonata, for four hands, Mrs. Von Hagen & her pupil, Haydn. 
Song, The Origin of Gun powder, Mr. Twaits. 


Duetto for 2 clarinets, Messrs. Granger & Moffat Mitchell. 
Song, The Ireful Battle rages, Mr. Fox. 
Finale, Pleyel. 


Mr. Graupner soon succeeded Mrs. Von Hagen as music teacher 
in the private school maintained by Mrs. Charlotte Rowson.* 
The last mention of either mother or son in public concerts oc- 
curred on July 2, 1806, when they assisted Mr. and Mrs. Graupner 
in a benefit which listed a “Concerto on the Piano Forte by Mrs. 
Von Hagen.” Peter played a “Concerto on the Tenor by the 
late P. A. Von Hagen,” and took the tenor part in a quartet. Miss 
Lucy Von Hagen, daughter of Peter Jr., was listed in the Direc- 
tory as a schoolmistress in 1816; she was scarcely fifteen years of 


8 Author of Charlotte Temple, actress, and, until 1822, proprietor of a 
select private school in Boston. 

® This assumes that she was daughter of Peter Jr. and Lucy Ballard, and 
not the older daughter mentioned by Sonneck. That lady, I would suppose, 
was Peter's aunt, though it would not surprise me if Burney’s statement 
were wrong and she were Mrs. Elizabeth Von Hagen. 
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age. John E. Von Hagen’s blank-book manufactory led a very 
quiet existence, if it survived 1809. 

The decline of an active family is not entirely attributable 
to their incapability as practitioners of their art. To be sure, 
within these very few years, influences proclaiming a new day had 
made their appearance, the same influences which directed their 
departure from New York and had now caught up with them. 
The “old-fashioned” repertory of the harpsichord was rapidly 
passing, the new importations of music were of a later day than 
the school of Geminiani, and the domination of Gottlieb Graup- 
ner in Boston was quite enough to banish the frail shadows cast 
by the older family. There is, furthermore, no reason to suppose 
that Peter Jr.'s musical accomplishments were in any sense mas- 
terful. One feels that it was the circumstances of the time quite 
as much as any deficiencies which they may or may not have 
shown which denied them a long-continued and more consider- 
able influence on the musical life of Boston. Yet their priority 
and their brief control of the field cannot be denied them. 

An unexplained late notice occurs in 1833, when a Von Hagen 
is listed as playing viola in the orchestra of the Tremont Theatre. 
Surely this is Peter, still at his “tenor,” humble member of the 
pit orchestra! Where had he been in the intervening twenty-four 
years? Not in Boston proper, or the Directory would have re- 
corded him. Still in his fifties, the last of a line of musicians, he is 
but a dim shadow of that which was bright with a Mozartian 
brightness in the days of his exploitation as a prodigy. While a 
modest warmth and friendliness shines through the recorded 
personal and business affairs of the Graupners, no single glint of 
individuality enlightens our way as we try to capture some vision 
of the Von Hagen family. No word, likeness, or memoir bears 
witness to any of them as living beings; even the special notices 
that “Mr. Von Hagen has recovered from his late indisposition,” 
or that “Mrs. Von Hagen, respectfully informs that she has re- 
turned from New York” convey much of their personality. Unless 
the biographer has erred in failing to discern more, it is a sad 
commentary on the careers of the two leading musical families 
of Boston that at this interval they seem so little alive. 
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“SILAS LAPHAM,” “DAISY MILLER,” AND THE JEWS 
GEORGE ARMS AND WILLIAM M. GIBSON 


S &. extent to which William Dean Howells was willing to 
yield to his editor or his public in changing his novels is a 
subject frequently discussed by those interested in his principles 
of authorship. A well-known instance of his making a change is 
that of A Foregone Conclusion, when he weakened the work 
by substituting a happy ending.’ An instance of his refusing to 
yield to his editor’s wishes is that of The Minister's Charge, when 
he showed tenacity in making it a study of plebeian life.* The 
Rise of Silas Lapham also provides instances of both yielding and 
refusing to yield; and while they do not settle the question in- 
volved, they are certainly to be considered before it is settled. 

His refusal to change this novel concerned a matter compara- 
tively unimportant, although the principle he enunciated at 
the time deserves attention. A newspaper had accused Howells 
of an anachronism because in the novel—the action of which 
begins in 1875—Bartley Hubbard had used the phrase “Daisy 
Millerism” * in writing up his interview with Lapham. In the 
January, 1885, Century, Howells replied: 


It appears to me that I discharge my whole duty to reality in 
giving, as well as I can, the complexion of the period of which I 
write, and I would as lief as not allow one of my persons to speak 
of Daisy Millerism, even a whole year before Daisy Miller ap- 
peared in print, if it gave a characteristic tint in the portraiture. 
In like manner I would make bold to use a type-writer in 1875, 
when it had come into the market in 1874 and if an electric light 
threw a more impressive glare upon certain aspects of life than 
the ordinary gas-burner, I should have no hesitation in anticipat- 
ing the inventions of Mr. Edison several months.‘ 


1 William Dean Howells, Life in Letters (Garden City, 1928), 1, 198. 

2 Life in Letters, 1, 356 and 361-362. 

3 “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” Century Magazine, xxix (November, 
1884), 20; and The Rise of Silas Lapham (Boston, 1885; hereinafter, “Silas 
Lapham”), 27. 

4 “*Anachronism,’” Century, xxrx (January, 1885), 477. Howells errs in 
dating Daisy Miller, which appeared serially in the summer of 1878. As for 
the typewriter, see Century, xxix, 19; and Silas Lapham, 23. 
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The instance of Howells’s yielding to pressure in the writing 
of Silas Lapham is much more noteworthy, for the matter in- 
volved was important and the principle involved was significant. 
In the magazine printing of the novel, following a vague innu- 
endo that the Nankeen Square district was becoming Jewish, the 
text read: 


“It makes a difference in the price of property,” lied the 
Colonel promptly. “But as long as we don’t want to sell, it don’t 
matter.” 

“Why, Silas Lapham,” said his wife, “do you mean to tell me 
that this house is worth less than we gave for it?” 

“It’s worth a good deal less. You see, they have got in—and 
pretty thick, too—it’s no use denying it. And when they get in, 
they send down the price of property. Of course, there aint any 
sense in it; J think it’s all dumn foolishness. It’s cruel, and folks 
ought to be ashamed. But there it is. You tell folks that the Saviour 
himself was one, and the twelve apostles, and all the prophets,— 
and I don’t know but what Adam was—guess he was,—and it don’t 
make a bit of difference. They send down the price of real estate. 
Prices begin to shade when the first one gets in.” 

Mrs. Lapham thought the facts over a few moments. “Well, 
what do we care, so long as we’re comfortable in our home? And 
they’re just as nice and as good neighbors as can be.” 

“Oh, it’s all right as far as I'm concerned,” said Lapham. “Who 
did you say those people were who stirred you up about it?” 

Mrs. Lapham mentioned their name.5 


When Howells published the novel in book form, he substituted 
for this passage a discussion between the Colonel and his wife 
of young Corey’s supposed attentions to Irene; and the para- 
graph preceding was generalized;* the magazine printing had, 
indeed, indicated young Corey as the member of the family who 
had brought up the question. Nor was this the only reference to 
the Jewish problem in the magazine printing. A few pages later 
came another: 


“A Mr. Liliengarten has bought the Gordon house across the 
square,” she said, thoughtfully. 


5 Century, xxix, . 
6 Silas Lapham, 36, paragraph 2. For the newly written part, see the three 
paragraphs following. 
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“Well, I'm agreeable. 1 suppose he’s got the money to pay 
for it.” 


“Oh, yes, they've all got money,” sighed Mrs. Lapham." 


That substitution in the book was made for this passage also 
makes it probable that the type pages were already set up before 
Howells decided to make the change. 

An editor of the American Hebrew, Cyrus L. Sulzberger,® was 
probably responsible for the change, although, as will be seen, 
Howells was to hint in his correspondence that he had already 
decided to excise the passages. No doubt sensitive for good reason, 
yet still over-sensitive and guilty of misreading, Mr. Sulzberger 
wrote to Howells on July 12, 1885: 


As “The Rise of Silas Lapham” is about approaching comple- 
tion and will I presume, soon appear in book form, I beg to 
call to your notice a slur (Chapter II.) upon a number of your 
readers and admirers—a slur as unmerited by the Jewish people 
as it is unworthy of the author. It is not alone upon the ignorant 
and uncultured of the Jews that you reflect, for neither “the 
Saviour himself” nor the twelve apostles, nor the ape ape nor 
even Adam, were, so far as the records show, of that class which 
depreciated the value of property when they “got in.” 

The introduction of the lines in question cannot even bé ex- 
cused on the ground that it serves a literary purpose, for no such 
end is accomplished. The sentiment is violently dragged in for 
no other ascertainable reason than to pander to a prejudice 
against which all educated and cultured Jews must battle. The 
literary leaders of a country have so great a power in fomenting 
or in repressing popular prejudice that I make bold to hope that 
in the permanent form in which “Silas Lapham” will no doubt 
soon appear, these objectionable lines will be omitted.® 


7 Century, xxix, 25; Silas Lapham, 45, paragraphs 2 and 3. In the same 
chapter, note also the change from the “Diphtheria District,” where Lapham 
plans to build his house, to “unhealthy, over there” (Century, xxix, 24; 
Silas Lapham, 42). 

8 The name is supplied from the Harvard Library Howells Collection, 
to the curator of which we are indebted for the discovery of the correspon- 
dence. The collection contains two more letters on the same subject from 
Jews, Nathan Mayer, of Hartford, Connecticut, and S. J. Strauss, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

% The correspondence is quoted in an article headed “ ‘Silas Lapham’ and 
the Jews,” American Hebrew, xxiv (September 4, 1885), 50. 
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Howells had reason to be irked not merely by the obvious mis- 
reading of the passages but by two other aspects of the letter. 
Approaching as he was his years of more intense interest in social 
problems, he could not have been pleased by the snobbish dis- 
tinction between lower- and upper-ciass Jews. Moreover, with 
his discussion of social problems always tending to be oblique, 
he could not have acquiesced in Sulzberger’s critical principle. 
Yet he did not mention these matters in his reply: 


OLp ORCHARD ME., JULY 17, 1885. 
My Dear Sir: 

I thank you for your frank and manly letter. 

I supposed that I was writing in reprobation of the prejudice 
of which you justly complain, but my irony seems to have fallen 
short of the mark—so far short that you are not the first Hebrew 
to accuse me of “pandering” to the stupid and cruel feeling 
against your race and religion. I will not ask you to read again, 
in the light of this statement, the passage of my story which you 
object to, for I have already struck it out of my book, and it will 
not re-appear. In that passage I merely recognized to rebuke it, 
the existence of a feeling which civilized men should be ashamed 
of. But perhaps it is better not to recognize all the facts. 

Perhaps also you owe me an apology for making an unjust 
accusation. I leave that to you. 


Very truly yours, 
W. D. How. ts. 
To ——————.10 


A careful reading of the disputed passage gives complete assur- 
ance that Howells’s explanation of intent was honest. Yet while 
one may enjoy the admirable psychology of the beginning and 
the end of his letter, one must acknowledge in the words “but 
perhaps it is better not to recognize all the facts” a flaw in How- 
ells’s realistic temper. 

A certain air of pique is traceable in Sulzberger’s reply of 
July 19, in which he followed Howells’s letter forms, changing 
the “Dear Sir,” the “Very respectfully yours,” and the “Esq.” of 
his first letter to “My Dear Sir,” “Very truly yours,” and “Mr.”: 


Certainly in view of your kind note of 17 inst., I do owe you 
an apology. Still, in justification of my own stupidity in missing 
~ 10 “Silas Lapham’ and the Jews,” 50-51. 
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the point of your irony, I may say that Silas’s admission that 
“they” do depreciate the value of property when they get in—a 
fact concerning the financial accuracy of which I have some 
doubts—seemed to me rather as an endorsement than as a rebuke 
of what you truly call the “stupid and cruel feeling” against us. 

I am glad indeed to have your assurance that the passage will 
not appear in the book and still more pleased to know that the 
author whom I have so much admired is not to be counted 
among the number—unfortunately, too large—of Jew-haters in 
America." 


With a good publicist’s sense, Sulzberger delayed printing the 
correspondence (along with the excised passages) until Septem- 
ber 4, a few days after The Rise of Silas Lapham was published. 
The book hardly needed the extra push, for advance orders had 
already been placed for five thousand copies. The editor: of the 
American Hebrew also gave the new novel a column and a half 
review for good measure. Though not with a great deal of per- 
spicuity, the reviewer nevertheless paid high tribute to the work. 
Whether he was echoing the last sentence of the second letter 
or merely indulging in nineteenth-century Babbittry, he congratu- 
lated the author that “there is none of the sneering at our country 
and its people which mars the work of some of the best of our 
authors.” !2 

Towards the end of the review it was noted that the moral 
question in the considered sale of the mill property by Lapham 
to the Englishmen was “spun out to such fine distinction: <»s 
would make a Talmudic casuist regard Howells with envy.” % 
Today, with a more clearly formulated sense of author-public 
relationship, we may wish that Howells had considered more 
acutely the possibility of not yielding to a pressure group, even 
when he deserved every praise for his sympathetic consideration 
of that group’s over-sensitivity. 


11 “Silas Lapham’ and the Jews,” 51. 

12 [Review of The Rise of Silas Lapham), American Hebrew, xx1v (Sep- 
tember 4, 1885). 
13 Review. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


The Mad Forties. By Grace Adams and Edward Hutter. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 142. Pp. viii, 294. $2.50.) 


The Mad Forties has a nostalgic flavor, returning the reader 
to those carefree days when Americans thought there was nothing 
funnier than high-jinks at the expense of their own past. Can it 
be that Harpers, by editorial accident, has published a manu- 
script which has lain happily forgotten in some pigeonhole since 
the spring of 1926? Only the bitter allusions to the Roosevelt 
administration persuade one that the authors lived on through 
the nineteen-thirties; and the temper of their asides is ample 
proof that their hearts belong to H. L. Mencken. 

The book itself is a brisk and patronizing account of our 
allegedly silly ancestors, and particularly of their experiments in 
reform in the Ejighteen-forties. It is told mostly in terms of 
Thomas Low Nichols and his venturesome wife, but it also in- 
cludes stray chapters about Fourierism, phrenology, the water 
cure, mesmerism, spirit-rapping, and other fancies of the day. 
According to the jacket, the work is written “deftly, joyously;” 
but to more weary eyes the style is an imitation of that deadly 
tone of relentless sprightliness which went out with Texas Guinan, 

Mr. Hoover, and the Eighteenth Amendment. Take one of the 
phrenological passages, for example: “Clay's, Calhoun’s and Web- 
ster’s heads were as full of bumps as pre-LaGuardia burlesque.” 
Or, on Anna Cora Mowatt: “Thus the Brenda Frazier of her day 
had become a Pearl Buck, an Emily Post, a Clare Boothe, and 
finally, a Katharine Cornell, all rolled into one package—a pack- 
age neat enough to fill a Hollywood sweater.” 

The authors make it hard to check the reliability of their 
statements by carefully omitting all bibliographical references; 
but it is not hard to get a good idea of their standards. When, 
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for example, the names of Pestalozzi, Fanny Elssler, Charles Mac- 
ready, Joseph Story, Epes Sargent, James Watson Webb, Joice 
Heth, Victor Hennequin, and even the Boston Athenaeum (to 
mention only a few), are all mutilated, it ceases to be a coinci- 
dence or a typographical error. When we read that the New York 
Evening Post was a “penny sheet”; or that President Monroe had 
been “persuaded by Biddle to re-charter his father’s Bank”; or 
that Henry Raymond was one of the “reform editors” leading 
the attack on the Bank; or that Johnson was Jackson’s vice- 
president; or that Hawthorne was a Fourierite; or that John 
Worth Edmonds was “by far the favorite jurist of the nineteenth 
century liberals”; or that Edward Everett was “loath to rat on 
his fellow abolitionists’—when this kind of thing goes on indefi- 
nitely, we have sufficient evidence about the authors’ accuracy, 
judgment, and historical sense. It is mild to comment that nothing 
they say can be accepted without detailed confirmation. 

At no time do the authors show much interest in what, after 
all, is a perplexing question: why should the Forties have been a 
decade of such odd enthusiasms? Their only discernible theme 
is an ill-repressed animosity toward “liberals” and “intellectuals.” 
The term “liberal” in the Eighteen-forties might be plausibly 
applied to the champions of economic reform in the school of 
Jackson, or to the rebels against Calvinism in the tradition of 
Channing, or to the humanitarian reformers. In this book it is 
applied indiscriminately to any persons the authors do not like. 
This method results, for example, in the description of Rufus 
Griswold, who was politically conservative, theologically ortho- 
dox, and hardly eminent as a reformer, as “the liberal thinker 
par excellence.” The obsessive Toryism of The Mad Forties is by 
no means confined to politics. Psychoanalysis, we learn, is just 
another name for the fraud practised by Anna Cora Mowatt 
under the name of Esoteric Anthropology. But the book’s main 
unexpressed intention seems to be a frantic rearguard action 
against the New Deal. “Poe could not know,” the authors ob- 
serve sadly, “that within less than a hundred years of his death a 
mystic belief in irrational panaceas would begin to corrode the 
body politic and the whole structure of our life, but he saw clear- 
ly during his lifetime that it was ruining American literature.” 
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Fortunately this work will soon be as extinct as if it had, in 
fact, come out in 1926. Then the authors can retire from the 
somewhat complex responsibilities of writing history, and take 
over the positions obviously waiting for them on the literary 
staff of Mr. Harrison Spangler. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, IR. 
Washington, D. C. 


James Russell Lowell. By Richmond C. Beatty. (Nashville: Van- 
derbilt University Press. 1942. Pp. xviii, 316. $3.00.) 


Southern reconstruction is still unfinished business. Though 
the Civil War was concluded as a military episode more than 
three-quarters of a century ago, its end was only the beginning of 
the battle of the interpreters. From 1865 to the present, three 
generations at least of publicists and scholars have sought to 
explain the conflict of that sanguinary quadrennium. The mo- 
tives of individuals and the historical forces behind them have 
been assessed and reassessed. Now we are in the midst of the 
most recent development of the struggle. In the last two decades 
there has flowered a renascence of Southern scholarship. It has 
been accompanied by a sympathetic restudy of the South’s part 
in the Civil War which has not been confined to Southern students. 
The reinterpretation of Lowell under review reflects this ten- 
dency. The author is of the South and states his interests and pur- 
poses very frankly in his preface: “Revealing insights into the rich 
diversity of American opinion would be made available were a 
number of the leading figures of a given region examined in de- 
tail by students of another.” 

The phase of the author's interest that should be considered 
in a historical quarterly is summed up thus: “[Lowell’s] blindness 
to the underlying causes of the sectional struggle, his refusal to 
face the issue at all except in terms of a glib morality, would seem 
to suggest a fundamental limitation in his nature. ...He never 
understood history, in any important way, despite his many ref- 
erences to it” (165). 
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The situation which he failed to understand and which, so the 
author believes, “Calhoun and scores of other southerners” did, 
was the fact that certain elements in the North were using this 
morality as ammunition to rouse up forces to destroy Southern 
power so that immediately thereafter might come the “systematic 
exploiting of the defeated South which had certainly been 
planned out beforehand by a powerful and finally dominant fac- 
tion in Congress” (164). This thesis is one now held by some of 
those reinterpreting the role of the South, and Mr. Beatty reflects 
the views of those with whom he has lived and worked. 

The difficulty with this interpretation is that in destroying 
one over-simplification, namely, the early or New England- 
Republican interpretation of a righteous North versus an evil 
South, the new Southern school introduces another, namely, an 
evil North versus a righteous South. The truth lies approximate- 
ly in the generalization that so complex is human behavior that 
there is validity in both contentions, and the historians must seek 
to wrestle with complexity and not retreat into over-simplifica- 
tion under cover of a smoke screen of sectional or traditional 
emotionalism. 

Lowell understood that slavery was an undesirable social insti- 
tution, inconsistent with the prevailing ethical standards and 
political ideals of the new republic. He devoted himself to de- 
stroying an evil which no amount of apologetics can make any- 
thing else than an evil. Unfortunately, there are many evil insti- 
tutions in this world, such as corruption, greed, and exploitation. 
They were flourishing throughout western civilization, in Europe 
as well as in the United States. They existed before the Civil War 
on both continents, they multiplied after the Civil War. They 
would have expanded in the United States had there been no 
civil war. The same faction in Congress would have become 
dominant with the admission of a few more states which could 
not have been kept out of the Union much longer. The result 
would have been delayed, it would have been less hard on the 
South, some of the aspects of the triumph of urban, capitalistic, 
industrial behavior patterns would have been less unlovely per- 
haps, but the triumph would nevertheless have been the same. 
Lowell's fault was not that he did not understand history. He 
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understood the history of the Puritan and realized that if sin is 
to be conquered it must be fought vigorously—that was the 
Puritan way. Rather, he failed to understand the complexities 
of social change, nor did he read the future. Had Southern lead- 
ers had any clearer understanding, the last thing they would have 
attempted was the gallant but hopeless effort to isolate them- 
selves from the inevitable change. They would have sought to 
work out adjustments to make the transition less catastrophic. 
They were, however, just as emotional and fanatic as their an- 
tagonists, and so both sides resorted to folly, no less folly be- 
cause it was not within the power of such close kinsmen, so much 
alike, to avoid it. 

Mr. Beatty has been the first to cover completely the extensive 
Lowell materials. He introduces realistic details about the heredi- 
ty and personality of the poet which must be taken into account. 
He likewise emphasizes the fact that Lowell invested most of his 
energy in the contest against slavery. When that greatly desired 
end was accomplished, he rested on the victory and never girded 
himself effectively for conflict with other evils. The author is 
minute in his literary criticism and leaves a layman wondering 
how, if all these strictures be true, so many have read and continue 
to read Lowel| with pleasure and profit. But this issue must be 
fought out by those expert in the technique of literary criticism. 

Roy F. NIcHOoLs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


We Took to the Woods. By Louise Dickinson Rich. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1942. Pp. 322. $2.75.) 


Mrs. Rich has smashed a literary convention, Everyone knows 
the “back to the land” book; the story of the darling little country 
farmhouse reclaimed and made a paradise for jaded city-dwellers; 
the saga of Jack and Jill, who found content and a living by 
deserting the office for a tiny farm. We have all read such books 
and have rejoiced when the back-to-the-landers scraped off the 
old wallpaper and found priceless pine panelling or even colonial 
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wall paintings; we have sighed enviously when the never-failing 
and crystal-clear spring was discovered in the back pasture; we 
have warmed comfortably to tales of the rural philosophers and 
jolly animals crowding to greet city folk turning back to the land. 
And in rare moments of irritation, when an evil skepticism has 
prompted us to wonder whether life ever could be so idyllic as it 
always is in the how-we-found-happiness-in-the-country school of 
writing, we have had no recourse except to reread S. J. Perelman’s 
“Down with the Restoration.” But even that immortal piece did 
not quite do the job. It left a way out for the admirers of literary 
flights to the unspoiled countryside, because it was frank satire, 
not sober fact. And Mrs. Rich's book, for all its irony and wit, is 
certainly sober fact. 

Her woods are real woods, in remotest Maine. Her house is 
not a little gem, approved by Good Housekeeping, but a struc- 
ture neither lovely nor well arranged for easy living. Her neigh- 
bors are not plump housewives, crossing the fields to visit her, 
hiding fresh eggs under starched aprons, or bringing gifts of fresh 
baked bread warm from the oven and vegetables still damp with 
dew. Nor are they kindly rural sages, always ready to step across 
a couple of dooryards and rig up a new pump or show the new- 
comers how to tame the birds. Mrs. Rich's neighbors are miles 
away and working hard, like her and her husband, to keep warm 
and fed in a country where winters are cold, provisions hard 
to get, and life a matter of steady toil. Nor is Mrs. Rich a typical 
new-home-in-the-woods heroine. She, to take only one significant 
point, hates to cook, and says so. 

There are, to be sure, a dog and a pet skunk in We Took to the 
Woods, and there are plenty of pages on what fun it all is. But 
the fun can be believed in, because the things that are not fun 
are recorded with the same faithfulness. The book can be read 
as “escape,” but the escape is only for those not afraid of truth. 
Probably most pampered city folk will respond chiefly with ad- 
miration for Mrs. Rich and her husband—an admiration mixed 
with a new appreciation of urban conveniences. They will envy 
the good fishing, the clean snow, the beauty of streams, ponds, 
and woods, but they will be saved from sentimentalizing by Mrs. 
Rich’s sharp, if genial, reminders that fishing will not keep a 
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house warm in a Maine winter, and wilderness beauties will not 
feed a family. 

Mrs. Rich obviously likes her life, and she makes others see 
why. Also she likes to write, and knows how. Her book is de- 
servedly on the best-sellers’ list. What the effect of a flood of 
royalties will be on her backwoods Sparta, no one can tell; but 
even if she were to be tempted back to suburbia, she would know 
how to write a good book about that. 


KENNETH B. MurRpock. 
Harvard University. 


The Public Records of the State of Connecticut for the Year 1782 
with the Journal of the Council ef Safety from January 17 to 
December 16, 1782. Compiled by Leonard Woods Labaree. 
(Hartford: Published by the State. 1942. Pp. 341. $3.00.) 


The publication of the records of Connecticut for the Revolu- 
tionary era to 1781 was completed in 1922. The General Assem- 
bly in 1937 and 1941 appropriated money for printing the later 
records. This accounts for the present volume, initiated by Pro- 
fessor George M. Dutcher of Wesleyan University, as State His- 
torian, and continued by his successor in that position, Professor 
Leonard W. Labaree of Yale University. Well edited in con- 
formity with earlier volumes and with little departure from the 
original records, this work will be welcomed by students of the 
American Revolution and of the history of the State of Connec- 
ticut. There is no index, but one for this and a succeeding vol- 
ume is promised. 

Since they cover a period when the fighting was virtually over, 
the records are of a rather routine character: acts of the Assembly 
(half the members in the Lower House carried military titles) to 
prevent counterfeiting of notes of the Bank of North America, 
to stop the sale of cattle and supplies to the enemy, to fill the 
State’s quota for the Continental forces, to raise the State’s assess- 
ment of $747,196 for the United States, to provide coast guards, 
to take a census of the towns, to control Tory properties, to ap- 
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point necessary civil and military officers, and to meet the memo- 
rials of persons seeking relief of one sort or another. The busi- 
ness of the Governor and the Council of Safety was quite con- 
ventional, yet there are gleanings for historians and genealo- 
gists. Settled were doubtful titles to properties, suspicions of 
spies and Tories, licenses for refugees to return to Long Island, 
exemption from military service for a Spanish alien, damages 
suffered by citizens in the service of the State, charges and pro- 
visions for supplies, status of prizes, questions regarding prison- 
ers in gaols or the prison ship, minor military matters, questions 
relative to imprisonment for debt, and the like. Careful analysis 
will show how an aristocratic democracy worked and how real 
the war was, even though business continued more or less as 
usual. 


RICHARD J. PURCELL. 
Catholic University of America. 


Songs of American Folks. By Satis N. Coleman and Adolph Breg- 
man. Illustrated by Alanson Hewes. (New York: The John Day 
Company. 1942. Pp. 128. $2.25.) 


If good wine needs no bush, this little book asks the reviewer 
only to quote the subtitle on its cover—““Words and music of 
forty-seven American folk songs, the best of a collection gathered 
during thirty years.” 

Dr. Bregman has given us a book which needed wisdom, ex- 
perience, and artistic feeling to fit together; Mrs. Coleman has 
provided accompaniments which catch “the terse directness and 
downright honesty of these folk tunes”; and the publishers have 
made a volume of excellent quality and very low price. It is in- 
tended for family singing and for high-school use, “especially for 
junior high schools where the voice limitations of the adolescent 
and of the average untrained singer must be considered.” The 
songs are for both old and young, a sampling of American songs 
that are good to sing. Between the “Sweet Trinity, Sailing in the 
Lowlands” ano “Jemmy the Miller” who courted the grey mare, 
to “Starving to Death on a Government Claim” and “Hi Yo, 
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Little Dogies,” negro spirituals, and “The Boll Weevil Song,” 
there is variety without stint. Everybody knows “Buffalo Gals,” 
but to have it introduced as a dance in “The Cowboys’ Christmas 
Ball” is a riot of fun. 

Some of these songs are unusual. We do not know whence 
came the text of “The Golden Willow Tree” (“Sweet Trinity” 
or “Golden Vanity”), but the revenant of the murdered cabin boy 
in the last stanza gives it a Vermont flavor and marks it as far 
from the sea, as well as having a recent patch of old material. 
There is “The Penitentiary Blues,” illustrating the way in which 
new songs are made out of old ones. The composer begins by nar- 
rating how the woman he loved had run away with another man, 
and how he boarded a train and “shot that darkfaced guy.” 
Here his originality is used up, and he borrows “the Boston 
Burglar” to tell of his trial and conviction, “An’ I’m Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, bound.” At this point he merges his own song 
in the ancient ballad of “The Maid Freed from the Gallows” 
and begs the hangman to stay his hand until he can get from 
his kinsmen enough gold to buy his release. In six stanzas of the 
old ballad he pleads in vain, but the song ends with the true 
robust Georgian note of his sweetheart delivering him,— 


She led me to her % 
An’ she took me by the hand, 
An’ then she cried with all her might, 


“I love my highwayman!” 


Wholesale borrowing. That is the way of the ballad-maker—and 
always has been. Sometimes one of these very recent ditties echoes 
something far back of the composer’s memory. “Blood on the 
Saddle” records a cowboy’s mishap in a rodeo: 


Oh, a cowboy lay in it, 
All covered with gore, 
An’ he never will ride 
Any bronchos no more. 


There was bul-lud on the saddle, 
An’ bul-lud all araound, 

An’ a great big puddle 

Of bul-lud on the graound.” 
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But why does this wake as a responsive chord the haunting words 
of “Bonny George Campbell”? 


High upon Highlands 
And low upon Tay, 

Bonny George Campbell 
Rode out on a day. 


Saddled and bridled 
And booted rode he; 
Toom home came the saddle, 
But never came he. 
FaANNizE Harpy Eckstorm. 
Brewer, Maine. 


The American Frontier in Hawaii: The Pioneers, 1789-1843. By 
Harold Whitman Bradley. (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 488. $4.50.) 


“Few areas of equal size in this world have been the subject 
of so many books as have the Hawaiian Islands.” Pacific migra- 
tions, Polynesian customs, missionary and anti-missionary ac- 
counts, history, ancient and modern, and tourism in many of its 
most blatant manifestations are all covered by this constantly 
growing literature on the erstwhile “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

This work brings the history of the Islands down to 1843, when 
their independence was definitely declared. A second volume is 
evidently planned to cover the last hundred years. The book is 
the result of long, continued research into abundant source 
material; it is excellently documented and is very readable. Fol- 
lowing in general outline, it supplements, but does not supersede, 
an earlier work by Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian King- 
dom, 1776-1854 (Honolulu, 1938). 

Among the chapters in the work under review are “The Pio- 
neers,” “The Sandalwood Era,” “The Religious Revolution,” 
“The Commerical Frontier,” and “International Rivalries.” 

New Engiand is closely bound up with the Sandwich Islands 
through its traders, its whalers. and its missionaries. Soon after 
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the discovery by Cook in 1778, Boston routed its Chinese trade 
with furs from the northwest coast and the Russian settlements 
by way of Hawaii. Island sandalwood figures very early as part 
of the Chinese cargo, with holds, on their return voyage, filled 
with tea, silk, and nankeens. The author writes, “The colorful 
and often lucrative commerce which linked Boston, the northwest 
coast, and Canton was the product of individual shrewdness and 
daring. It also required capital, with the result that it was domina- 
ted by a small group of Boston merchants.” 

The first whaler to leave the United States for the Pacific was 
the Beaver, sailing from Nantucket in 1791. After 1820, when 
new whaling grounds were discovered off Japan, Hawaii became 
a most important port of call. 

The earliest retail business in Honolulu was started about 
1817 by James Hunnewell and a Mr. Dorr of Boston; and from 
this time on, New England and New York dominated the Pacific 
trade, together with that to Mexico and California. One of the 
early traders wrote that living in Honolulu was much more ex- 
pensive than in Boston, and added that their life was not ex- 
hausting, for they “divide the 24 hours into three parts, Drink- 
ing, Gambling, and Sleeping.” 

In 1806, Andover was founded as a missionary training college, 
and in the same year three students at Williams College banded 
together in an organization which, four years later, became the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. A year 
before this a Hawaiian native had found himself stranded on the 
Yale campus. Soon after accepting Christianity he died before 
carrying out his wish to carry the new religion to his native land. 
This episode served as an impetus to organize a mission to the 
Islands, and two members of the class graduating at Andover in 
1819, Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurston, volunteered to enter 
this new field as missionaries. These men, accompanied by their 
wives and three natives, formed a part of the first “Company,” 
sailing from Boston on October 23, 1819. 

In spite of the narrowness of New England Calvinism, with its 
doctrine of original sin, the instructions to these early mission- 
aries were broad and did not rely entirely on the Scriptures to 
achieve success. The first band included, in addition to the mis- 
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sionaries and their wives, two traders, a physician, a printer, and 
a farmer. They were urged “to aim at nothing short of covering 
these Islands with fruitful fields and pleasant dwellings and 
schools and churches.” It should be pointed out that the Hawai- 
ian missionaries were responsible for the first American schools 
and the first books printed in English west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Furthermore, the first newspaper in English west of the 
Continental Divide was the result of a suggestion, in 1833, by 
Henry A. Peirce of Boston. Another early periodical, The Poly- 
nesian, was edited by James Jackson Jarves, who, described as a 
“Forgotten New Englander,” was the subject of an article in the 
New England Quarterly in 1933 (Vi, 328-352.) 

At the end of the volume New England is still a part of the 
picture. The influence of Daniel Webster as Secretary of State, 
Caleb Cushing, and John Quincy Adams, then a member of the 
House of Representatives, was sufficient for the Tyler administra- 
tion to give its moral support to the independence of the Islands 
and to put an end forever to the rivalry for control by Great 
Britain and France. 

Finally, in spite of the word of “competent critics,” the state- 
ment by the author that the Hawaiians and other Polynesians 
are “the descendants of a primitive Caucasian group” tells only 
a part of the truth. They are a “tri-hybrid race of which the out- 
standing element is some ‘Mediterranean’ white stock with a 
strong admixture of Mongoloid and a perceptible strain of either 
Melanesian (negro) or negrito.” 

A. M. Tozzer. 
Harvard University. 


The Age of Enterprise: A Social History of Industrial America. 
By Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. x, 394. $3.50.) 


This is essentially a history of “free enterprise” in America 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Hence, it is largely a 
history of greed and unscrupulousness, calmly and analytically 
presented. The authors make no pretense at original research, but 
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are pioneering in this field in order to suggest further interpreta- 
tions of American history, with business as the mainspring fur- 
nishing the motive power for political and social developments. 
The reviewer is not always convinced that the authors establish 
their case when they tie up business with other activities, but he 
revels in delight at such things as the dispassionate flaying of 
Herbert Spencer’s business philosophy, the business of politics, 
pressure politics, finance capitalism, and the sonorous tub- 
thumping of Theodore Roosevelt. If other readers are contrarily 
affected, at least they will have to hunt far for evidence to support 
their repugnance. A sample gem of comment in the book is “Taft 
was at least as conservative as Roosevelt, and much less adept 
at seeming liberal....” (288). 

The most obvious weakness is an assumption of previous 
knowledge that will rarely be possessed by the “non-professional 
reader,” for whom it is indicated on Page v that the book was 
intended. The volume is copiously drenched with terse refer- 
ences to events in political history, without any explanation of 
the events themselves. The general reader will be lost, while the 
professional will be disturbed by real or seeming distortion of the 
facts. This is specially the case for the period before 1865, where 
the background is the orthodox political history of two genera- 
tions ago. For instance, it is repeatedly inferred that low tariffs 
prevailed from 1833 to 1861. The very slight decreases between 
1833 and 1842 and the restoration of higher rates in 1842 are 
ignored. By selecting 1833 instead of 1846 as the date for substan- 
tial and sustained reductions, much of the argument for several 
pages is vitiated. This is only one of a large number of examples 
that might be cited. 

Again, a too great reliance on secondary writings, or those 
three or four times removed from the sources, sometimes startles 
the reader even when it does not introduce traditional error. It 
halts one with a jerk to read a passage paraphrased from Edward 
Alsworth Ross’s Sin and Society and then to find the footnote 
reference to Morison and Commager’s Growth of the American 
Republic (200). 

Sometimes the information so presented is faulty. Thus, on 
Page 265 appears the statement: “Memphis lost almost 10 per 
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cent of its population in 1873 in an epidemic that started in its 
slums, and the sewage that oozed from the unpaved streets of New 
Orleans spread typhoid among rich and poor alike.” Here is 
poetic license compounded, while sticking close to the truth. 
The sole authority cited is Allan Nevins, Emergence of Modern 
America, Page 323. Nevins himself cited the Tenth Census, 
XXIX, 276, for New Orleans, and nothing for Memphis. The 
information in Nevins regarding New Orleans is in the form of 
an almost entirely accurate quotation, which in the original says: 
“The soil is saturated almost to its surface, and saturated very 
largely with the oozings of foul privy-vaults, and the infiltration 
of accumulations on the surface of the streets and in the rear of 
houses.” Cochran and Miller have the material oozing out of the 
streets, and offer the gratuitous information about typhoid and 
lack of paving, which, though doubtless true, is not authenticated. 

As to Memphis, the reviewer found Nevins’s unstated source 
on Page 142 of the same census volume. Part of his material is 
almost an exact quotation from the source, without the quotation 
marks, except that he converts “small-pox was very prevalent 
among the negroes” to “smallpox reaped a heavy harvest among 
the Negroes.” Whether any considerable number of Negroes died 
is not indicated in the source, but Cochran and Miller put a 
liberal interpretation on Nevins’s version, and thus swell the total 
of deaths actually mentioned in the original from 2,276 to almost 
a tenth of the total population, which was well above 40,000. 
Incidentally, neither the source nor Nevins indicates that the 
origin of the epidemics was in the slums. But the same volume 
of the census report, Page 144, mentions water closets dumping 
from the homes of rich and poor alike into the Gayoso Bayou, 
parts of which were “adjacent to its [the city’s] most most [sic] 
fashionable quarters.” The filth of the elite as well as of the 
paupers contributed to the open sewer. The authors may also 
have been misled by Nevins’s assumption that Memphis was 
“built in part on swampy soil,” which statement is contradicted 
on Page 143 of the same source. Finally, both the present authors 
and Nevins overlooked the far more deadly yellow-fever epidemic 
of 1878 (also in Memphis), though the year is within the scope 
of Nevins’s volume, and the data is on the same page of the book 
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which he used and neglected to cite. This, however, seems pur- 
posely to have been reserved for Schlesinger’s Rise of the City, 
where it appears. 

Aesop will now append his moral. Sometimes it pays to check 
the sources of secondary references, and then be chary of going 
too far beyond them. Oddly, in spite of this homily on accuracy, 
the reviewer continues to assert that the larger picture revealed 
by the book is fair and true, though some of the details are faulty. 
The book should be widely read and studied. 


Frep A. SHANNON. 
University of Illinois. 


Rough Pulpwood Operating in Northwestern Maine, 1935-1940. 
By C. Max Hilton. University of Maine Studies, Second Series. 
No. 57. (Orono: The University Press. 1942. Pp. viii, 197. 
Illustrated. $1.50.) 


This study supplies a very complete coverage of operating 
methods, equipment, and costs for four-foot pulpwood within 
a well-defined district. As the Preface remarks, “although pulp- 
wood operations have been conducted in Maine for many years, 
strangely enough very little information has been published con- 
cerning the type of equipment and costs of these operations.” 
Mr. Hilton’s book has taken care of this lack of information very 
capably. 

Written from the viewpoint of the executive, each phase of 
pulpwood operations is covered in progressive order, following 
the sequence of actual woods operations. The discussion of each 
of the various steps in an operation inciudes the equipment used, 
methods followed, and labor and its distribution and production, 
together with resulting costs. The drawings of equipment are 
numerous and very complete, and together with the other illus- 
trations, form an excellent supplement to the text. These deserve 
much praise and are alone worth many times the price of this 
book. 

Interesting and complete cost analyses and labor production 
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tables have been built up for the various phases of the woods 
operation. These tables show how labor, meals, tools and equip- 
ment, and other items fit into the picture of cost for the particu- 
lar part of an operation under discussion. 

We regret that more detailed information could not have been 
written on the subjects “hauling with trucks,” and “tractor vs. 
trucks,” in order to complete an otherwise excellent discussion of 
“landing pulpwood.” The reader is liable to draw erroneous con- 
clusions from this part of the text, especially concerning the prac- 
ticability and comparative costs of truck-hauling wood. 

The items of equipment, methods of work, and relative cost 
figures, as covered in this book, are common to pulpwood opera- 
tions throughout the forests of eastern United States and Canada. 
The manner in which the cost analysis is presented for each part 
of the operation and the distribution of labor and production 
figures can well serve as a reference wherever rough pulpwood 
operations are conducted, or methods of operating are taught. 

Earve E. SHaw. 
Montreal. 


American Harvest: Twenty Years of Creative Writing in the 
United States. Edited by Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop. 
(New York: L. B. Fischer. 1942. Pp. 544. $3.50.) 


Any lover of quality in writing should be grateful for this 
admirable selection of fiction, poetry, and criticism produced in 
the United States between, roughly, 1920 and 1940. I don’t see 
how fallible mortals could have made a better choice of work 
distinctively American in flavor in which, as the editors somewhat 
stiffly put it, the subject-matter is known or discovered through 
form or by means of technique. Of course, any reader will have 
his special preferences, and the present reader may wonder why, 
for example, Phelps Putnam or William Carlos Williams should 
be chosen rather than Robinson Jeffers, or Katherine Anne Por- 
ter rather than Elizabeth Madox Roberts. But it is quite enough 
to say that here for once is an anthology that includes nothing 
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which cannot be justified in terms of distinctive quality. It is 
also a relief, for once, not to have to ask whether human nature 
is presented in an edifying manner or even whether the social 
trends in American writing, which have been the main concern 
of so much applauded criticism in the past few years, have here 
been given an adequate representation. The present volume is 
serenely non-tendencious, almost to the point of suggesting that 
men’s common hopes and projects are of no importance for 
“creative writing.” But that, I take it, is not the editors’ meaning. 
Their meaning is that, if we are to consider literature as fine art, 
no piece of writing need be taken into account which has not 
clearly passed the margin of technical performance at which art 
begins, for the obvious reason that, however interesting the 
subject-matter or ideology of the writer, if it comes to us raw and 
unworked, it can hardly be said to “come to us” at all. 

The ordinary reader would better appreciate the editors’ in- 
tention if they had used the word “style” instead of “form” or 
“technique.” For sentence by sentence, cadence by cadence, it is 
by the verbal style that the subject-matter speaks to us and im- 
presses us with its own peculiar and intimate quality. The style 
is determined, to be sure, by the point of view, and the choice 
of a point of view may come under the head of technique. And 
then consistency in maintaining the point of view, which is a 
matter of form, insures the writer against messiness of style. And 
so in the long view the editors are justified in their terminology. 
The kinds of naiveté or mental limitation which give their dis- 
tinctive effect to tales like Warren’s “When the Light Gets 
Green,” Hemingway's “The Undefeated,” Caldwell’s “Priming 
the Well,” and Caroline Gordon’s “The Captive” depend on 
points of view which are not identical with the authors’; and 
they represent one of the surest ways of having a style, provided 
that an author has the imagination to choose and the self-denial 
to maintain such a point of view. Greater range in the matter of 
vocabulary and syntax is open to writers like Thomas Wolfe, 
Glenway Wescott, and Kay Boyle, whose subjects are served up 
to us in a spiced sauce of their own thought and sensibility. But 
here it is necessary for a writer to be a critic of his own tempera- 
ment, and it takes genius of the first water—which none of these 
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possesses—not to fall into at least occasional confusions of taste. 
In the case of things like Ring Lardner’s “The Haircut” and 
Eudora Welty’s “Petrified Man,” the danger is that the medium 
chosen (the language and mentality of barber and beautician) 
may prove too vulgar—too synthetic, artificial, and self-conscious- 
ly shallow—for the purposes of significant fiction. The more intelli- 
gent artist—in this case, Miss Welty—has here a large advantage 
over the writer who has no idea but to exploit his line. 

The difficulties are most acute with the poets, who are less 
often held in check by an objective point of view, who have ac- 
cordingly the prodigious task of creating their own language, and 
are more injuriously affected by passing fashions in style and 
attitude. The poets included in this selection are all high-class 
minds, operating uniformly at a depth of comprehension well 
below that of facile commonplace. Indeed, we might say of the 
later group that in their avoidance of the obvious they have been 
driven quite underground, beneath the level of normal communi- 
cation. They are so haunted by fear of prose statement (logically 
coherent or effusive), whether of thought or sentiment, that they 
provide the reader with no thread to guide him throurh the laby- 
rinth of their metaphors and allusions. This is hardly true of 
Aiken or Ransom; but reading Crane and Cummings, Tate and 
Bishop and Shapiro is like solving cryptograms. And not all of 
them seem to speak with their own voices. Shapiro too often 
sounds like an echo of Auden; Bishop like an echo of Eliot (“And 
of his bones are charnels made’’). The pity of it is that while good 
story-tellers still have worthy audiences, poets of «ven superior 
endowments, like Mr. Tate, are in danger of being stillborn and 
their works museum pieces from the start. Here symbolism 
reaches a dead end. 

Contemporary poets, as critics, have much to say of discipline; 
but there is one kind of discipline to which many of them do not 
think of subjecting themselves—that supplied by the test of in- 
intelligibility for—shall we say—thoroughly cultivated readers not 
wanting in imagination. Their aims are very good ones: direct- 
ness, economy, richness of reference, elimination of the merely 
expository and the merely decorative. I do not think their prob- 
lem is even yet insoluble. The editors have placed within this 
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volume three magisterial essays in criticism in which our poets 
might find all the necessary clues: Eliot’s reminder of the neces- 
sity of finding oneself within the tradition, Wilson's analysis of 
the ambiguity of Henry James (a flaw in crystal!), and Black- 
mur’s critique of Emily Dickinson, an admonition to all poets 
to make their images somehow hang together. And then there are 
the poems of Robinson and Frost (“Eros Turannos,” “Luke 
Havergal,” “Mending Wall”) which the editors have decidedly 
strained their chronology to include in this collection. The poets 
of the moment have only to ponder these, or they have but to 
read Eliot’s “Ash-Wednesday” or Stevens’s “Sunday Morning,” 
not to mention the Sandburg and Ransom selections, to measure 
the distance they themselves have come beyond the limit of visi- 
bility.... Well, if I find myself with some dismay shaking my 
schoolmasterly finger at the distinguished editors of this volume, 
it is because in making this compilation they have set a standard 
of artistic accomplishment that offers a real challenge to critical 
seriousness. 


JosepH WaRREN BEAcu. 
University of Minnesota. 


Six Kings of the American Pulpit. By Clarence Edward Macart- 
ney. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1942. Pp. 210. 
$1.50.) 


These “kings” are, seriatim: George Whitefield, Matthew Simp- 
son, Henry Ward Beecier, Phillips Brooks, T. DeWitt Talmage, 
and William Jennings Bryan. This is an arbitrary roster, but 
wholly representative. Dr. Macartney is one of the best known 
and most popular preachers in the Presbyterian Church. He is 
therefore writing on a theme of which he has firsthand knowledge, 
and on a subject which has for ministers a permanent professional 
interest, just as for sermon-tasters among the laity it has a peren- 
nial attraction. 

Meanwhile the volume as it stands is an interesting comment 
on the whole cultural history and aspect of American religion. 
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These “kings” belong to the great rhetorical dynasty, with its 
rolling periods. Phillips Brooks was the most sober and restrained 
of them, and his name still keeps something of its chaste magic. 
The others were more unrestrained; they threw the reins on the 
neck of their rhetoric and gave it its head. They were of their 
time and place, in a milieu which was not ashamed of the public 
display of emotion, but which by virtue of that very fact invited 
sentimentality. The bold reference to “the cross of gold” still 
turned the trick for Bryan at Chicago in 1896; but it would not 
work nowadays. The most effective public speeches today are 
those which prefer a kind of pitiless prose machine-gun fire of 
words, to the single exploding thirteen-inch shell. In this re- 
spect Dr. Macartney is telling the story of a day that is gone. 
Autres temps, autres moeurs. 

Again, the book is interesting in that it fitly refuses to confine 
pulpits within churches. We are a people that likes to be talked 
to and that listens avidly rather than patiently. Forums, Chatau- 
quas, conventions, legislatures, all have their pulpits in our midst. 
Phillips Brooks spoke most habitually and was heard most effec- 
tively in a church. The others wandered far afield, and Bryan 
was professionally not a member of the royalty. Beecher and 
Talmage were as much at home on rostrums outside of church 
as in pulpits within churches. Whitefield was superlatively itiner- 
ant. American Christianity has always encouraged prophesying 
on the part of all believers, whenever and wherever the spirit 
moved. 

The “American Pulpit,” as Dr. Macartney sees it—and in this 
respect he sees accurately—is not an ecclesiastical crow’s nest at 
the crossing of a Gothic temple; it is a broad platform where any 
man with anything serious to say may range back and forth. The 
book in hand makes us realize afresh a fact on which many a 
European visitor has commented, the prominence o{ < laity in 
American religion—this lay element being felt in the occasion 
and the setting of an utterance, quite as much as in the un- 
professional person of the speaker. This is probably a reason for 
confidence in the wholesomeness of our native religious mores. 
The classical prophet more often than not has been an unlicensed 
practitioner; but if licensed, impatient of ecclesiastical restrictions 
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and irregular in his actions. It is a sober day for a society when 
there are no more prophets, but only scribes, left to guide it. 
And the prophet, being himself an unconventional person, must 
not expect his lack of conventionality to become in turn a further 
convention. He must be prepared to see his type reincarnated in 
ever new forms. 


W. L. Sperry. 
Harvard University. 


William James: His Marginalia, Personality, and Contribution. 
By A. A. Roback. (Cambridge, Sci-Art Publishers. 1942. Pp. 336. 
$3-50.) 


Dr. Roback offers his thoughtful tribute to the centenary cele- 
bration of James in a modest manner, asserting only that he has 
“endeavored so far as possible not to duplicate any items which 
had been related in other books about James.” What he has pro- 
duced must, therefore, be regarded as a supplement to the defini- 
tive biography by Perry, and to the earlier portraits drawn by 
Kallen, Flournoy, Le Breton, and others. From a book of such 
limited objective it is clearly the advanced student of James who 
will derive the most benefit. 

While serving in 1923 as the appraiser for the private library 
of James, the author made notes on the character and arrange- 
ment of the books and especially upon marginalia. It is partly 
upon these notes that he bases his interpretations, and partly 
upon still unpublished letters and unrecorded reminiscences. 

Among the subjects which seem to the reviewer to receive 
new light are James's political liberalism, his chivalrous but bored 
attitude toward spiritualism, the essentially non-genetic mode of 
his thinking, and his acuteness in characterizing nations and cul- 
tures. It scarcely seems appropriate, however, for the author to 
devote twenty pages to James’s relation to the Jews, since James 
himself seldom singles out this group for special mention. 

At times the author uses what may seem to some readers to be 
cumbersome psychological props in establishing James’s personal 
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characteristics. He speculates concerning the level of James's 1.Q., 
and has recourse to psychography and to graphology. But it 
would be a pity if these bits of scaffolding were resented; they are 
but incidental aids in drawing the significant portrait that 
emerges. 

Whatever techniques a biographer may employ with James, 
the same familiar and lovable figure comes to life, the same in- 
vigorating soul who looked for, and found, inspiration every- 
where. James had, it would seem, but a single enemy: the Abso- 
lute. And yet one suspects that it was he himself who, through 
his many-sidedness, approached more closely to an understand- 
ing of what the Absolute might be than have most of Its devoted 
partisans. There is also everlasting fascination in a figure who, 
while impatient and amused at the presumptions of psycholog- 
ical science, was at the same time its most lucid interpreter. 


Gorpon W. ALLport. 
Harvard University. 


Geology of the Cardigan and Rumney Quadrangles, New Hamp- 
shire. By Katharine Fowler-Billings and Lincoln R. Page. 
(State Planning and Development Commission, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 1942. Pp. 30; 2 colored geological maps in pocket. 
$1.00.) 


Fittingly, the Puritans set foot in New England on hard, crys- 
talline rocks from which neither excessive toil nor thrift and in- 
genuity have been able to wrest spectacular earthly gains. The 
prodigious mineral wealth of Pennsylvania’s coal-bearing strata, 
of Oklahoma's oil and zinc-producing limestones, and of Ari- 
zona’s mineralized volcanic rocks is absent from New England’s 
rocky crust. So it comes about that interested but geologically 
uninformed residents, as well as thousands of summer guests of 
New England, have no stimuli save their individual curiosity and 
the scenery for inquiry into the nature and history of the rock 
formations on which they live. There is, to be sure, a large tech- 
nical literature, but its significance is lost to the uninitiated. 
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A recent decision of the New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission to provide inexpensive bulletins with 
brief, non-technical descriptions of the principal rock formations 
and famous localities in the State, and with colored geological 
maps of selected areas, is therefore a very valuable step forward. 
The present publication is the seventh in this series. It covers 
the vicinity of Danbury, Grafton, Hebron, Rumney, Warren, and 
Glencliff; it includes specific descriptions of such well-known 
points as Mount Cardigan, Newfound Lake, Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain, Polar Caves, and Sculptured Rocks. The text is brief, tech- 
nical terms are generally avoided, and if used they are explained 
in simple language. If the reader is willing to buy, in addition, a 
second-hand geology textbook, he will find that this bulletin 
opens the door to the long and remarkable story of New Eng- 
land’s weather-bitten crystalline rocks. Cliffs of mica schist, sum- 
mits of granite, quarries of feldspar and other, rarer, minerals, 
and the fascinating water- and ice-polished ledges along streams 
and mountainsides reveal to the inquiring visitor an impressive 
record of terrestrial forces, internal heat, crust compression, 
mountain upheaval, prolonged erosion, and burial under an ice 
sheet. 

Residents and hikers will appreciate the two colored geologi- 
cal maps on a scale of one inch to the mile. One must be a pro- 
fessional geologist to realize the immense amount of painstaking 
field work that has gone into every square inch of the maps. A 
hike up Mount Cardigan may be a good day's work; but to map 
the rock outcrops of about 300 square miles, and to trace the 
formation boundaries across precipitous cliffs, forested slopes, 
ravines, and swamps requires an extraordinary amount of skill, 
patience, and geological enthusiasm. Even though few purchasers 
of this booklet may realize it, they will obtain copies of by far 
the most accurate and up-to-date geological maps of New Hamp- 
shire, which are a monument to the high quality of professional 
work done by the authors. 


Rospert Bak. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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The Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga and Eight Other Plays of 
Upstate New York. Edited by A. M. Drummond and Robert 
E. Gard, with an introduction by Harold W. Thompson. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 273. $3.00.) 


Our neighbors to the west, the Yorkers, demonstrate in this 
volume what can be done by combining individual talent and 
mass-production methods in the collection and development of 
regional folk material for dramatic purposes. Aided by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, more than four hundred 
Cornell students under the leadership of the University Theatre 
conducted a Project for New York State Plays, which yielded one 
hundred and fifty scripts, some twenty of which have already been 
produced. The aim of the enterprise was to get some of the rich- 
ness of the upstate tradition “into plays written by the people of 
the state about themselves, in their own speech, for their own 
stages.” For the next two years, any strictly amateur group in the 
State may perform or broadcast any of the published plays with- 
out royalty. The nine here chosen range widely in time and space, 
from 1790 to 1941, and from the Hudson to Lake Erie. On the 
printed page, they give the impression that their dramatic effec- 
tiveness is often impaired by an anxiety to squeeze in too much 
research material. That is especially true of the three-act “dra- 
matic legend” which gives the collection its name. Dealing with 
various explanations of the mysterious thunders heard on some 
of the Finger Lakes, “The Lake Guns” suffers from a superfluity 
of minor myths and historico-geographical allusions, yet it has 
occasional moments of genuine atmospheric power. The proof of 
the pudding, however, will be in the playing of these pieces by 
and for the people of the region where they originated. Yet even 
a rank outsider can learn a good deal about the folklore of the 
“unstandardized Yorkers,” the upstaters, from their lively pages. 

H. A. L. 
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Famous Old New England Murders: And Some That Are In- 
famous. By Richard Dempewolff. (Brattleboro, Vermont: 
Stephen Daye Press. 1942. Pp. goz. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


The eight accounts of nineteenth-century New England butch- 
ery that Mr. Dempewolff offers the reader in this volume are 
remarkable chiefly for the brutality, mindlessness, or persistence 
of the criminals. Even Harvard’s famous Professor Wébster seems 
merely not quite right and not quite bright. The narratives are 
detailed, and conscientiously gory; but to clothe criminals in 
hoopskirts or pantaloons, to illustrate a book with quaint wood 
engravings and contemporary photographs, does not of itself 
make monstrosity either entertaining or enlightening. The crimi- 
nals Mr. Dempewolff deals with here have the simple charm of a 
two-headed boy in a bottle, and Mr. Dempewolff’s literary style 
produces no special joy. 

IR. W. 


The Theme of Divorce in American Drama, 1871-1939. By 
Donald Nelson Koster. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1942. Pp. x, 117. $3.00, cloth; $2.00, paper.) 


The University of Pennsylvania, under the leadership of Dr. 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, has fostered an uncommon number of 
doctoral dissertations in the field of American drama, which have 
greatly enriched our knowledge of the subject. To this valuable 
series Dr. Koster has made a useful addition. He has produced 
a thoroughly workmanlike study, in which he first reviews the 
history of divorce laws in this country and also of the public atti- 
tude toward divorce, and then, by a chronological discussion of 
the dramas dealing with the theme, shows how the current feeling 
toward divorce was reflected on the stage. He finds, somewhat 
surprisingly, that the first American play to be concerned with 
the matter was Augustin Daly’s Divorce, which did not appear 
until 1871, but as Mr. Koster writes, “It was only after the Civil 
War...that divorce became a social factor of major promi- 
nence.” From this date forward, divorce was a sufficiently popu- 
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lar subject to be the theme of thirty-nine dramas in all by 1939. 

In his analysis of this group of plays, Mr. Koster brings out a 
gradual change in the attitude of the writers toward divorce. 
Daly, and indeed most dramatists before the World War, attacked 
it as a social evil and moral menace, but since that time the ten- 
dency has been to accept it somewhat ruefully as an inescapable 
institution, as American society in general has done. The author 
concludes his informing book with the conjecture that 


possibly the reason for the playwrights’ comparative lack of sym- 
pathy for divorce may be found in the fact that, in America, at 
east, divorce is so easy to obtain that there is scant room for the 
struggle to secure it. ... The result is a lack of conflict, the vital 
principle of drama. This ——— may also account for the 
somewhat small number of plays about divorce as compared with 
the total number of plays produced. 


May not the reason be, rather, the essentially conservative nature 
of drama, which prevailingly tends to follow instead of leading 
public opinion, lest in the process it alienate the indispensable 
audience? 

Ora SUMNER Coan. 
New Jersey College for Women. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The books listed below have been received by the New England 
Quarterly through the generosity of authors or publishers. Limi- 
tation of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titles are 
printed for the convenience of readers of the Quarterly who may 
be interested in them. 


Browder, Earl, Victory and After. (New York: International 
Publishers. 1942. Pp. 256. $2.00.) 

Griffin, R. A., editor, and R. M. Shaw, assistant editor, School of 
the Citizen Soldier. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. Civilian Defense Edition. 1942. Pp. xvii, 558. $2.40.) 

Harvard University, Botanical Museum, Glass Flowers from the 
Ware Collection in the Botanical Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Insect Pollination Series. With sixteen color plates by 
Fritz Kredel. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1940. 
Pp. 58. $1.50.) 

Jaffin, George, New World Constitutional Harmony: a Pan- 
Americanadian Panorama. (New York: Reprinted from Co- 
lumbia Law Review. 1942. Pp. 53.) 

Jordan, W. K., Men of Substance. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1942. Pp. 283. $3.00.) 

Interesting to students of colonial New England because of 
the light it sheds on the ideas of two “men of substance,” 
Henry Parker and Henry Robinson, in England at the time 
of the English civil war. 

Nevins, Allan, and Henry Steele Commager, America: the Story 
of a Free People. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1942. 
Pp. xvi, 507. $3.00.) 

Nichols, Jeannette P. and Roy F., The Republic of the United 
States, Volume 2. The Century Historical Series. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1942. Pp. xvii, 715. $3.50.) 

Peaslee, Amos J., A Permanent United Nations. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1942. Pp. x, 146. $1.50.) 

Quaife, Milo Milton, The Flag of the United States. (New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap. 1942. Pp. xiv, 210. $2.00.) 
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Savelle, Max, The Foundations of American Civilization. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942. Pp. xvi, 773. $3.90.) 


A new history of the colonial period in America with more 
emphasis than most other texts give on the diplomatic aspects 
of early American history and on the relation of the conti- 
nental colonies to the British West Indies. 


United States, Archivist of the, Seventh Annual Report. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1942. Pp. vii, 95.) 

United States, National Archives of, The Problem of Federal 
Field Office Records (Miscellaneous Processed Document 43— 


49, January, 1943). 


Contains four papers which were read before the opening 
session of the sixth annual meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists in Richmond, Virginia, October 26, 1942: 
Oliver W. Holmes, “Planning a Permanent Program for 
Federal Records in the States”; William D. McCain, “The 
Interests of the States in Federal Field Office Records”; Jesse 
S. Douglas, “Army Field Records”; and Richard B. Morris, 
“The Need for Regional Depositories for Federal Records.” 


Vermont Historical Society, Proceedings. New Series, X, No. 2 
(June, 1942. $.75.-) 





Contains the third installment of selections from the diary 
of the Reverend Joel Winch, edited by Arthur W. Peach, 
and also four prize essays from Vermont history written by 
pupils in Vermont secondary schools. 














A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 
1942 
ALLYN B. FORBES 


This bibliography comprises articles dealing with New Eng- 
land in periodical publications for the year 1942, including bound 
volumes of historical societies that publish no serials. 

Readers of the New ENGLAND QuARTERLY will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAL 


Allen, Glover M.: Why a Bounty on Seals. Bulletin, Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, xxvi (February), 11-13. 

Beach, Ellen: Life in a Vermont Village. Proceedings, Vermont 
Historical Society, x (June), 109-113. 

Beaumont, A. B.: Geography of New England Soils. Economic 
Geography, xvu1 (April), 203-208. 

Billings, Marland P.: Geology of the Central Area of the Ossipee 
Mountains, New Hampshire. Bulletin, Seismological Society of 
America, xxxu (April), 83-92. 

Brainard, Barbara: Photographing Covered Bridges. Vermonter, 
xLvul (June-July), 81-84. 

Bruce, James L.: The Collections of the Bostonian Society. Pro- 
ceedings, Bostonian Society (January 20), 30-46. 

Burke, Jennie M.: An Old Stage Road. Vermonter, xtvu (Octo- 
ber—November), 140-144. (From Waterbury to Stowe, Ver- 
mont.) 

Burr, Nelson R.: The Quakers in Connecticut: A Neglected Phase 
of History. Bulletin, Friends Historical Association, xxx! 

(Spring), 11-26. 

Carlson, Albert S.: Ski Geography of New England. Economic 
Geography, xvi (July), 307-320. 

Chapman, Randolph W.: Ring Structures of the Pliny Region, 
New Hampshire. Bulletin, Geological Society of America, Lim 
(October 1), 1533-1567. 
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Clement, Roland C.: Some Hurricane Ecology. Bulletin, Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, xxvi (May), 83-87. 

Colegrove, Frank: Green Hill, Worcester, and Its Family, “The 
Greens of Green Hill.” Publications, Worcester Historical Soci- 
ety, u (September), 315-328. 

Cornell, Edna: Tide-water Harvest. Old-Time New England, 
xxx (January), 81-83. (Salt-works at Yarmouth, Massachu- 
setts.) 

Costing, Henry J., and Reed, John F.: The Establishment of a 
White Birch Community in Cutover Pulpwood Land in North- 
western Maine. Bulletin, Torrey Botanical Club, -x1rx (Decem- 
ber), 647-660. 

Cutler, Wolcott: Things the Snow Never Tells the Downhill 
Skier. Appalachia, vu1 (December), 226-231. (The scenery at 
Pinkham Notch.) 

Dodd, Helen: A Fascinating Web to Study. Vermonter, xivu 
(June—July), go. (An old stage road in eastern Vermont.) 

Dudley, Laura H.: Annals of Three Mile Island Camp. A ppala- 
chia, vut (December), 232-243. (Lake Winnepesaukee, New 
Hampshire.) 

Eliot, Samuel A., Jr.: Golden Eagle Visits Vineyard. Bulletin, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxvi (October), 142. 

Farnsworth, Albert: The Lincoln Farm, Present Site of the 
Worcester State Teachers College. Publications, Worcester 
Historical Society, u (September), 329-338. 

Fobes, Charles B.: Snowfall in Maine. Geographical Review, 
xxx (April), 245-251. 

Fox, Dixon R.: Address at the Celebration of the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxvi, 411- 
422. 

Friedman, Lee M.: A Beacon Hill Synagogue. Old-Time New 
England, xxx (July), 1-5. 

Greeley, Roland B.: Part-time Farming and Recreational Land 
Use in New England. Economic Geography, xvu (April), 146- 
152. 

Griscom, Ludlow: The Barn Owls of Martha's Vineyard. Bulle- 

tin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxvi (January), 193-196. 
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Harris, Stuart K.: Further Flowers of the Presidential Range. 
Appalachia, vu1 (June), 54-63. 

Hazard, Caroline: The Gilbert Stuart House. Rhode Island His- 
tory, 1 (October), 105-108. 

Hedges, James B.: The Brown Papers: The Record of a Rhode 
Island Business Family. Proceedings, American Antiquarian 
Society, Li, 21-36. 

Hilton, C. Max: Rough Pulpwood Operating in Northwestern 
Maine, 1935-1940. Maine Bulletin, x.v (August). (University 
of Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 57.) 

Howland, Llewellyn: Creamy Eyes. Atlantic Monthly, cixix 
(June), 707-712. (Scallop chowder on Cape Cod.) 

Hyde, George E.: Independent Vermont. Proceedings, Vermont 
Historical Society, x (September), 148-153. 

Jantz, Harold S.: German Thought and Literature in New Eng- 
land, 1620-1820. Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
xXLI (January), 1-45. 

Kilbourne, Frederick W.: Chocorua—The Complete Mountain. 
Appalachia, vu1 (December), 155-166. 

Kostanick, Louis, and Prunty, Merle, Jr.: Soils and Farm Econ- 
omy about Mount Warner, Massachusetts. Economic Geog- 
raphy, xvi (April), 173-187. 

Lanier, Steriing: A Cloth of Glass. Surveying the Ups and Downs 
of Massachusetts Ventures into the Manufacture of Glass Gives 
Basis for Commentary upon the Cutting of Industrial Patterns. 
Technology Review, xt1v (April), 268-269, 284, 286, and 288- 
291. 

Manville, Richards H.: Notes on the Mammals of Mount Desert 
Island, Maine. Journal of Mammalogy, xxi (November), 391- 
398. 

Newton, Earle W.: Architecture and History: “Preservationism” 
and “Functionalism” in Vermont. Proceedings, Vermont His- 
torical Society, x (December), 230-236. 

Nicholson, Lowell S.: Two Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Supreme Judicial Court [of Massachusetts]. Bar Bulletin, xi 
(November), 319-321. 

Phinney, Leslie H.: A Forgotten New England Wonder. Old- 
Time New England, xxxu (January), 96. (The “balanced boul- 
ders” at Barre, Massachusetts.) 
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Pierson, George W.: The Frontier and American Institutions: A 
Criticism of the Turner Theory. New England Quarterly, xv 
(June), 224-255. 

Roberts, Elizabeth: August Camp Reviewed. Appalachia, vi 
(June), 75-86. (Lists of New England mountain camps.) 
Smith, Carl G.: From Homesteads to Cellar Holes on Catamount 
Hill, Coirain, Massachusetts. New England Historical and Gen- 

ealogical Register, xcvi (January), 60-69. 

Spinney, Frank O.: The Quaker Meeting House of Lee, New 
Hampshire. Old-Time New England, xxx (July), 6-12. 

Villard, Oswald G.: Gandhi's New England Background. Com- 
mon Sense, x1 (October), 332-333. (His indebtedness to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Adin Ballou, and Thoreau.) 

Waite, Emma F.: Light on the Blackface Minstrel. Antiques, xu 
(October), 197-200. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Alden, John E.: John Mein, Publisher: An Essay in Bibliographic 
Detection. Papers, Bibliographical Society of America, xxxvi 
(Third Quarter), 199-214. 

Andrews, Charles M.: God’s Protecting Providence: A Journal of 
Jonathan Dickinson. Florida Historical Quarterly, xx1 (Octo- 
ber), 107-126. 

Ballou, Hosea S.: Dr. Thomas Starr, Surgeon in the Pequot War, 
and His Family Connections. New England Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Register, xcvi (July), 271-284. 

Beinfield, Malcolm S.: The Early New England Doctor: An 
Adaptation to a Provincial Environment. Yale Journal of Bi- 
ology and Medicine, xv (October), 99-132; (December), 271- 
288. 

Bowen, Richard L.: Early Rehoboth Families and Events. New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, xcvi (July), 249- 
270; (October), 345-358. 

Cole, Arthur C.: The Puritan and Fair Terpsichore. Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, xxix (June), 3-34. 

Davis, Deane C.: Ethan Allen. Proceedings, Vermont Historical 

Society, x (September), 137-147. 
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Dykema, Karl W.: Samuel Sewall Reads John Dryden. American 
Literature, x1v (May), 157-158. 

Flather, M. Randolph: Four Hundred Dollars for a Hat: When 
Inflation Raged in Rhode Island. Rhode Island History, 1 
(October), 134-141. 

Green, Theodore F.: The Youth of General Greene. Rhode Island 
History, 1 (October), 112-117. 

Hart, Warren W.: The First Ascent of the White Hill. Appala- 
chia, vu1 (June), 9-15. (Darby Field’s ascent of Mount Wash- 
ington in 1642.) 

Haskins, George L.: The Beginnings of Partible Inheritance in 
the American Colonies. Yale Law Journal, L1 (June), 1280-1315. 

Jones, Howard M.: Origins of the Colonial Idea in England. 
Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, Lxxxv (Septem- 
ber 30), 448-465. . 

Marblehead Commoners’ Records, 1652-1745. Collections, Essex 
Institute, Lxxvu (January), 65-88; (July), 284-300. 

Miller, Perry: Declension in a Bible Commonwealth. Proceed- 
ings, American Antiquarian Society, Li, 37-94. 

Individualism and the New England Tradition. 
Journal of Liberal Religion, 1v (Summer), 3-21. 

Morgan, Edmund S.: Light on the Puritans from John Hull's 
Notebooks. New England Quarterly, xv (March), 95-101. 

——_——————— Masters and Servants in Early New England. More 
Books, xvu_ (September), 311-326. 

——__————— Puritan Love and Marriage. More Books, xvu 
(February), 43-62. 

Responsibilities of a Puritan Parent: I. Social Se- 
curity. More Books, xvu (March), 87-103. II. The Education of 
a Saint. Ibid. (April), 141-159. 

—_—__—_—_—— The Puritans and Sex. New England Quarterly, xv 
(December), 591-607. 

Newman, Louis I.: Roger Williams, the Bible, and Religious 
Liberty. Opinion, xu (March), 6-7. 

Pennington, Edgar L.: The Reverend Samuel Myles and His Bos- 
ton Ministry. Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, x1 (June), 154-178. 

Pond, Shepard: Sir William Phips’ Treasure. American Neptune, 
u (April), 171-172. 
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Porter, Katherine A.: Affection of Praehiminincies. Accent, u 
(Spring), 131-138; (Summer), 226-232. (Cotton Mather.) 
Records of “The Precinct of Salem and Beverly,” 1713-1752. His- 

torical Collections, Danvers Historical Society, xxx, 75-92. 

Smith, Fitz-Henry, Jr.: Cotton Mather’s Account of the Great 
Tide of February, 1723. Proceedings, Bostonian Society (Janu- 
ary 20), 47-59. 

Vinal, William G.: The Forest of the Pilgrims. American Forests, 
xiv (March), 126-127 and 143-144. 

Weeden, William W.: Samuel Gorton, A Forgotten Founder of 
Our Liberties. Bulletin, Newport Historical Society, Number 
102 (May), 1-15. 

White, Joseph E.: A Colonial Investment. New England Quarter- 
ly, xv (September), 509-512. 

Wroth, Lawrence C.: The First Press in Providence: A Study in 
Social Development. Proceedings, American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, Li, 351-383. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Dickerson, O. M.: Discussion of Papers by Professor Harper and 
Professor Root. Canadian Historical Review, xxm (March), 
29-34- 

French, Allen: General Haldimand in Boston, 1774-1775. Pro- 
ceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxvi, 80-95. 

Gipson, Lawrence H.: Discussion of Papers by Professor Harper 
and Professor Root. Canadian Historical Review, xx (March), 
34-41. 

Harper, Lawrence A.: Mercantilism and the American Revolu- 
tion. Canadian Historical Review, xxm (March), 1-15. 

Hedges, James B., editor: John Adams Speaks His Mind. Ameri- 
can Historical Review, xtvu (July), 806-809. (Expresses his 
opinions of Washington and Franklin in a letter to William 
Tudor, June 5, 1817.) 

Knollenberg, Bernhard: The Revolutionary Correspondence of 
Nathanael Greene and John Adams. Rhode Island History, 1 
(April), 45-55: (July), 73-83. 

Nye, Mary G.: Loyalists and Their Property. Proceedings, Ver- 
mont Historical Society, x (March), 36-42. 
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Roelker, William G.: General Nathanael Greene’s Contributions 
to the War of American Independence. Rhode Island History, 
1 (October), 118-125. 

Root, Winfred T.: The American Revolution Reconsidered. Ca- 
nadian Historical Review, xxm (March), 16-29. 

Stevens, Marion: Ann Story, A Forgotten Heroine of Early Ver- 
mont. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x (June), 113- 
117. 

Thayer, Gertrude S. R.: Price Fixing in Guilford, Vermont, in 
1777- Vermonter, xvi (October-November), 150-151. 

Trumbull, John: Letter to Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Con- 
necticut, Ticonderoga, July 12, 1776. Bulletin, Fort Ticonde- 
roga Museum, vi (July), 144-145. 

Vesey, Maud M.: Benjamin Marston, Loyalist. New England 
Quarterly, xv (December), 621-651. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


Appleton, Martha W., editor: Mrs. Vice-President Adams Dines 
with Mr. John Brown and Lady. Rhode Island History, 1 (Octo- 
ber), 97-104. 

Bassett, T. D. Seymour: The Rise of Cornelius Peter Van Ness. 
Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x (March), 3-20. 

Boyd, Julian P.: Horatio Gates Spafford. Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society, Li, 279-350. 

Brown, Mabel A.: America’s First Geographer. Old-Time New 
England, xxxu (January), 75-80. (Jedediah Morse.) 

Bullard, F. Lauriston: Lincoln’s “Conquest” of New England. 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, u (June), 49-79- 

California Letters of William Goodridge of Beverly, 1850. Collec- 
tions, Essex Institute, xxvii (October), 376-386. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr.: Weathering the Panic of "73: An Episode 
in Rhode Island Business History. Proceedings, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Lxvi, 270-293. 

Chandler, Charles L., editor: Two Letters from Kansas, 1855-— 
1856. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxix (June), 77-79. 
(Mrs. Hannah A. Ropes to Mrs. Theophilus P. Chandler.) 

Charvat, William: Prescott’s political and Social Attitudes. Amer- 
ican Literature, xm (January), 320-330. 
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Chase, Philip P.: A Yankee’s Conversion: Some Letters from 
Washington Long to John D. Long. Proceedings, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Lxvi, 313-331. 

Childs, Frances S.: Fontaine Leval, A French Settlement on the 
Maine Coast, 1791. Proceedings, American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, Li, 187-222. 

Cobb, David G., editor: Letters of David R. Cobb, 1858-1864, 
Pioneer of Bourbon County. Kansas Historical Quarterly, x1 
(February), 65-71. (Native of Saxton’s River, Vermont.) 

Commager, Henry S.: John Fiske: An Interpretation. Proceed- 
ings, Massachusetts Historical Society, LXvi, 332-345. 

Corning, Howard: Sullivan Dorr, An Early China Merchant. Col- 
lections, Essex Institute, Lxxvim (April), 158-175. 

Damon, Frank C.: The Romance of Joseph J. Fuller and Mary 
Ann Glass on the Island of Tristan da Cunha. Historical Col- 
lections, Danvers Historical Society, xxx, 1—10. 

Eliot, Samuel A.: Being Mayor of Boston a Hundred Years Ago. 
Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, LXxvi, 154-173. 
(Mayor Samuel A. Eliot.) 

—_—____———— From Scalping Knife to Can Opener: A Sketch of 
the Origins and Work of an Old Massachusetts Society. Pro- 
ceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxv1, 107-125. (Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and others 
in North America.) 

Jeremy Belknap. Proceedings, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Lxvi, 96-106. 

Fitch, Agnes: Daniel Webster in Vermont. Proceedings, Vermont 
Historical Society, x (June), 104-108. 

Fitz, Reginald: “Something Curious in the Medical Line.” Bulle- 
tin of the History of Medicine, x1 (March), 239-264. (Dr. Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse as the American pioneer in the field of vac- 
cination.) 

Forbes, Allan: Early Myopia at Brookline, Dedham, Framingham, 
Southboro, and Milton. Collections, Essex Institute, Lxxvim 
(April), 97-116. 

Early Myopia at Hamilton. Collections, Essex In- 
stitute, Lxxvi (July), 201-225. 
Early Myopia at Winchester. Collections, Essex In- 

stitute, Lxxvi (January), 1-19. 
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Early Myopia Festivities. Collections, Essex Insti- 
tute, Lxxvit (October), 307-328. 

Forbes, Allyn B., editor: Abigail Adams, Commentator. Proceed- 
ings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxvi, 126-153. (Letters, 
1786-1811, to Abigail Adams Smith, etc.) 

Forbes, W. Cameron, editor: Extracts from the Correspondence of 
John Murray Forbes with His Partner and Cousin, Paul Sie- 
men Forbes, Head of Russell & Company in China. Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxvi, 174-184. 

Freniere, Maxime O.: Tanyard Village, Rutland, Vermont. Ver- 
monter, xtvur (October-November), 149. 

Gay, Leon S.: Woolen Manufacturing in Vermont. Vermonter, 
xLvit (September), 118-121. 

Handlin, Oscar: A Russian Anarchist Visits Boston. New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xv (March), 104-109. (Michael Bakounin.) 
Hanson, Laurel: Reincarnation, 1942. Proceedings, Vermont His- 
torical Society, x (June), 117-121. (The ironworks at Swanton 

Falls, Vermont.) 

Henricks, Mrs. Walter A., and Potter, Arnold J.: The Universal 
Friend: Jemima Wilkinson. New York History, xxi (April), 
159-165. 

Holman, Winifred L., editor: Diary of the Reverend James Han- 
mer Francis [of Connecticut], 1837-1838. Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, L1 (January—March), 41-61. (Diary of 
a trip which carried him as far west as Iowa.) 

Hoslett, Schuyler D.: The Effect of Henry Ward Beecher’s Eng- 
lish Speeches. Americana, xxxvi (April), 166-174. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe: Updike of Merrymount, The Scholar- 
Printer. Atlantic Monthly, ctx1x (May), 588-596. 

Lanier, Sterling: A Cloth of Glass. Second Period of Nineteenth 
Century Massachusetts Endeavors in the Manufacture of Glass 
Offers Interesting Notes on Pioneering Industrial History. 
Technology Review, xt1v (May), 316-318, 332, and 334-336. 

Lawson, Evald B.: The Augustana Synod’s Oldest Church in New 
England. Augustana Quarterly, xx1 (April), 164-172. 

Leet, L. Don, and Lineham, D.: Instrumental Study of the New 
Hampshire Earthquakes of December, 1940. Bulletin, Seismo- 
logical Society of America, xxxu (April), 75-82. 
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Letter [June 28, 1792] from the Salem Military Society to John 
Fisk of Salem upon His Appointment as Major-General. Col- 
lections, Essex Institute, xxvii (January), 20-22. 

Lord, Clifford: Elkanah Watson and New York's First County 
Fair. New York History, xxm (October), 437-448. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr.: Mr. Joseph Peabody of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and His Punch. American Neptune, u (January), 39- 
43- 

Lovejoy, Julia L.: “Letters from Kanzas.” Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, x1 (February), 29-44. (Four letters of 1855 written by the 
wife of the Reverend Charles H. Lovejoy of Croydon, New 
Hampshire.) 

Lucey, William L., editor: Some Correspondence of the Maine 
Commissioners Regarding the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. New 
England Quarterly, xv (June), 332-348. 

Madison, Charles A.: Edward Bellamy, Social Dreamer. New 
England Quarterly, xv (September), 444-466. 

Malin, James C., editor: Plotting after Harpers Ferry: The “Wil- 
liam Handy” Letters. Journal of Southern History, vm (Febru- 
ary), 81-87. 

Mott, Frank L.: Facetious News Writing, 1833-1883. Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, xxix (June), 35-54- 

Peach, Arthur W., editor: John Clark’s Journal (1824-1842). 
Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x (December), 187- 
213. 








The Reverend Joel Winch, Pioneer Minister. Pro- 
ceedings, Vermont Historical Society, x (March), 21-35; (June), 
83-103. 

Perry, Ralph B.: The James Collection. Harvard University Li- 
brary Notes, 1v (March), 74-79. 

Piper, William S.: History of the Worcester Natural History Soci- 
ety. Nature Outlook, 1 (November), 14-16. 

Powell, J. H., editor: Calendar of Letters from John Adams to 
Francis Adrian Van der Kemp, 1783-1825, in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, txvi (July), 334-350. 

Pratt, Frederick H.: The Craigies. Publications, Cambridge His- 

torical Society, xxvu, 43-86. 
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Putnam, Alfred P.: Danvers People and Their Homes: History of 
the Antislavery Movement in Danvers. Historical Collections, 
Danvers Historical Society, xxx, 20-29. 

Rae, John B.: The Great Suffrage Parade. Rhode Island History, 
1 (July), go-g5. (Providence, April 17, 1841.) 

The Issues of the Dorr War. Rhode Island History, 
1 (April), 33-44. 

Revealing Letters of a Mount Holly Soldier. Vermonter, xtvu 
(January), 2-5 and 14-15; (August), 106-108. 

Rush, Orwin N.: Maine’s First Circulating Library. Bulletin, 
Maine Library Association, m1 (August), 13-14. (That at Wa- 
terville, established in 1826.) 

Schultz, Arthur R., and Pochmann, Henry A.: George Ripley: 
Unitarian, Transcendentalist, or Infidel? American Literature, 
xiv (March), 1-19. 

Smith, Fitz-Henry, Jr.: Centennial of Dickens’ First Visit to Bos- 
ton. Proceedings, Bostonian Society (January 20), 24-29. 

Spargo, John: Early Vermont Printers and Printing. Proceedings, 
Vermont Historical Society, x (December), 214-229. 

Stafford, Fannie E.: The First Flag Raised over a Public School. 
Yankee, vi (July), 31. (At Colrain, Massachusetts.) 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica: Memnonia: The Launching of a Utopia. 
New England Quarterly, xv (June), 280-295. 

Still, Bayrd, editor: Observations of Henry Barnard on the West 
and South of the 1840's. Journal of Southern History, vm 
(May), 247-258. 

Strickland, Franklin N.: An Ancient Will. Vermonter, xivu 
(February), 4-7. (Will of Stephen Hall of Brandon, Vermont, 
1810.) 

Swan, Bradford F.: The City Seal of the City of Providence. 
Rhode Island History, 1 (January), 5-17. 

Swan, Marshall W. S.: Shakespeare's “Poems”: The First Three 
Boston Editions. Papers, Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxxvi (First Quarter), 27-36. 

Underhill, Robert L. M., editor: Gleanings from “Among the 
Clouds.” Appalachia, v1 (December), 214-222. (Extracts from 
the paper published on Mount Washington’s summit.) 

Wandell, Samuel H.: Oliver Phelps. New York History, xxm 
(July), 275-282. 
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Warren, Joseph: Trusts for Accumulation of Income: The Wills 
of Benjamin Franklin and Peter Thellusson. Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxvi, 346-356. (The Franklin 
Fund, Boston.) 

Wellek, René: The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philos- 
ophy. New England Quarterly, xv (December), 652-680. 

Whipple, J. Rayner: “John Brown’s Body Lies A Mouldering in 
the Grave,” The Popular Civil War Song which Originated at 
Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. Old-Time New England, xxxu 
(April), 97-100. 

White, George A., Jr., editor: A Rhode Islander [John C. Pack- 
ard] Goes West to Indiana. Rhode Island History, 1 (January), 
20-31; (April), 56-63; (July), 86-go; and (October), 126-133. 

Wilson, J. B.: The Antecedents of Brook Farm. New England 
Quarterly, xv (June), 320-331. 

Wolford, Thorp L.: Democratic-Republican Reaction in Massa- 
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Ullmann, S.: Composite Metaphors in Longfellow’s Poetry. Re- 
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ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE MEMORIAL PRIZE FOR 1943 


The committee appointed to award the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Prize for 1943 desires to call attention to the terms of 
the award. This prize, which carries a stipend of $200, is awarded 
in the odd-numbered years for a work, in manuscript or print, 
in the field of American, including South American, history. 
Entries for the 1943 «ompetition must be submitted prior to 
June 1, 1943. By the rules of the competition, printed works can 
be considered for the 1943 prize only if the date of publication 
falls between December 1, 1940, and June 1, 1943. Entries may 
be sent to the chairman of the committee, Professor L. G. Vander 
Velde, of the University of Michigan. The terms of the competi- 
tion, as defined by the American Historical Association, follow: 

In awarding these — the committee in charge will consider 
not only research and originality but also clearness of expression, 
logical arrangement, and general excellence of style. These prizes 
are designed particularly to encourage those who have not pub- 
lished previously any considerable work or obtained an estab- 
lished reputation. 

All work submitted in competition for these prizes must be in 
the hands of the prize committee on or before — 1 of the year 
in which the award is made. The date of publication of printed 
monographs submitted in competition must fall within a period 


of two and one-half years prior to June 1 of the year in which 
the prize is awarded. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1942 
Page 669, line 12, for institutions, read intuitions. 


Page 670, line 27, for objective, read subjective. 
Page 749, line 24, for John Hopkins, read Johns Hopkins. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


Messrs. Kenneth B. Murdock and Allyn B. Forbes have been 
elected to succeed themselves as members of the Board of Editors 
of the New England Quarterly. No successor was chosen to take 
the place of Mr. Perry Miller, whose three-year tenure as an editor 
has also expired. 


We learn with sincere regret that the publishers of Yankee 
have decided to discontinue publication until after the War. 
The native flavor of its articles, its interesting “Swoppers’ Col- 
umn,” and its other ingenious feature departments will be missed 
by many New Englanders at home and at large. We hope for its 
early return, and in the meantime invite any and all of its more 
literary-minded and scholarly readers to find a temporary home 
in the New England Quarterly. 


To 
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